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DOCTRINES AS SOCIAL PATTERNS 
SHAILER MATHEWS 


University of Chicago 


ELIGIONS, like men, have their days of judgment, 

when they are tried for their lives. Not alone in 

Greece has been heard the wail, “Great Pan is dead.” 

Few religions have been able to withstand radica) changes in 

the structure of society. Humanity is pragmatic. While out- 

grown beliefs may be honored as bric-a-brac, they are not likely 

to be given intellectual respect, and when a religion ceases to 
be intellectually respectable it is senile. 

It is true that the case of religion is often tried before some 
revolutionary tribunal more eager to condemn than to acquit. 
But such tribunals are seldom permanent. The really critical 
moment for a religion is when it is being challenged by a new 
social mind to give reasons for its existence. Such moments 
come when a social order becomes so complicated that old au- 
thorities and customs no longer furnish unquestioned moral 
guidance. Scientific method is not necessarily the enemy of 
religious faith for, whether consciously or not, it presupposes 
faith in working hypotheses rather than absolute knowledge. 
The severest test to which religion can be subjected is that set 
by the mind-set of social groups. Into such mind-sets a great 
variety of elements enter. Men accept or reject religious prac- 
tices and doctrines for no very clear reasons, often because of 
some unconscious affinity or enmity. A religious thinker does 
not need to be a philosopher to share in the mind-set served by 


I 
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philosophy any more than he needs to be a musician to prefer 
Beethoven to jazz. But a religion, let it be repeated, must be 
intellectually respectable if it is to win permanent standing in 
a social order. 

But intellectual respectability is not first but second in 
point of tire when compared with religious faith itself. The 
attitudes that are embodied in a religious group will be shared 
by those who have abandoned the reasons by which the atti- 
tudes are justified. They will themselves furnish their own 
reasons when the need of reasons is felt. 


I 


The history of religion is one phase of general history. In 
particular it traces the development of the Christian move- 
ment from its origins to the present condition, not as some- 
thing apart from the development of civilization, but as one 
aspect thereof. Any study of Christianity must take into ac- 
count the development of the social process which gave rise to 
the situations in which doctrines were developed. To some 
extent this has been recognized by the historians of doctrines, 
but too often only in an encyclopedic fashion. Instead of 
treating Christianity as a continuous group movement of peo- 
ple they seem to regard it more as a system existing apart 
from people. The effect of such a preconception is to center 
attention on doctrine and to make the great question for the 
theologian the truthfulness of any doctrine. This in turn has 
led to a discussion of the validity of the authority upon which 
the doctrine has been built. 

Such a method ignores the fact that doctrines have not 
sprung up as independent systems of truth. In this respect ' 
they do not resemble philosophy as much as they do law and 
especially the common law of England and the Constitution 
of the United States. In order to understand a doctrine one 
must know not only the time and place of its formulation, but 
also the social and religious tensions which gave rise to the 
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doctrine. Strictly speaking, there is no history of doctrine; 
there is only the history of the people who made doctrines. A 
theology is a function of the religious life of a given period, 
and this in turn is the expression of a social order conditioned 
not only by elements of culture, like philosophy, literature, 
and science, but also by the creative forces which were en- 
gaged in the production of the social order itself. One can 
understand the history of Christianity only from this point of 
view, as a social eddy within the main current of the stream 
of history. It may become an object of special investigation, 
but only as it is a phase of the social history. 

When a group is aware of a tension between its social her- 
itages and the new conditions under which it must live, its 
method of procedure is likely to be one or more of the follow- 
ing: 

It may endeavor to crush the new condition; it may aban- 
don its inheritances; it may undertake to evaluate and re- 
express its inheritances; it may undertake to find some pattern 
in which the new and the old can be combined. 

The rise of theologies cannot be understood if this adjust- 
ment of tensions is neglected. The full purport of a doctrine 
cannot be seen until it is regarded in the light of its origins as 
a means of legitimatizing some element of the religious her- 
itage which the group organizing the doctrine wishes to pre- 
serve. 

From such a point of view the ultimate test of any doc- 
trine is not absolute, but pragmatic—that is to say, its capac- 
ity to vindicate the deepest faith and the moral conduct of 
that group of Christians by which it was drawn up. If a doc- 
trine is to be appreciated it is necessary to study historically 
the origin of the spiritual tension from which it sprang to dis- 
cover the reasons for its existence. In such case it may very 
likely be that a doctrine relieved a tension and legitimatized a 
belief which were themselves unwarranted. For example, one 
needs only to mention the various doctrines dealing with hell 
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and the devil. In each case some doctrine made the acceptance 
of beliefs in such matters tenable for the people subject to 
the tension. 

Whoever would understand a doctrine, however, and eval- 
uate it as an element in our modern religious life must do 
something more than understand its origin and function. 
These are preliminary to a discussion as to whether any such 
tension now exists and if the doctrine historically developed 
meets a new tension which has resulted from the passage of 
Christian life and thought into a different world from that in 
which the doctrine was needed and developed. 

It is at this point that one sees the importance of discov- 
ering what the real nature of doctrines is. In every case, with 
the possible exception of consubstantiability, the doctrines in 
Christianity are not metaphysical. They are really patterns 
derived from that total social life with which it is the business 
of the church historian to become acquainted, for it is the in- 
fluence of the social forces in the midst of which the churches 
live that shaped the pattern which relieved the tension and, 
what is more, may have caused the tension itself. 

As one approaches theology, therefore, from the historical 
point of view it is desirable to watch the pattern-making proc- 
ess, both from the point of view of the tension and from the 
point of view of its adjustment. 


II 


The student of religion must be historically minded. Not 
truth but fact is the first subject of his search. Only after he 
has impartially described the religion is he in a position to 
measure its permanent values. 

Such an attitude is especially demanded of a student of 
any religion of which he is himself a follower. If a Christian 
would understand Christianity he must examine its history in 
scientific detachment, otherwise he is likely to take apologetic 
shortcuts to assent. He must not permit his detachment to be- 
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come distrust or his individual faith to become a criterion. He 
must first describe if he would understand. 

From the strictly historical point of view Christianity as a 
religion is a technique of salvation, but just what salvation is 
and what it is from which men are saved have been repeatedly 
described. No single formula has had permanent control of 
the Christian’s hope. Jesus made love the central attitude of 
morality, but he had no social program and no philosophy. In 
the first form of Christianity Jews whose revolutionary psy- 
chology had been given new direction by their acceptance of 
Jesus as the one empowered by God’s spirit to be the savior of 
their nation made salvation a sublimated nationalism. But a 
nation’s future was soon seen to be of secondary value. Men 
lived in a world of tragedy, and expected a new world of joy. 
They believed themselves the sport of Satan and his demons, 
but they also believed that Jesus would ultimately save them 
as individuals by crushing the forces of the Prince of Evil. 
They found themselves mortal and doomed to death, but they 
believed that those who had experienced the regenerating in- 
fluence of the spirit which Jesus sent from heaven would, when 
freed from their flesh, be given new bodies and made citizens 
of a heavenly society. They found themselves the prey of 
passion and evil desire, but they looked forward to the time 
when, freed from these, they would live according to the Spir- 
it. They awaited an awful Judgment Day, but because of 
their faith in Jesus they expected to be acquitted and admitted 
into the joys of the new age they awaited. 

This hope of salvation is very different from the philoso- 
phy of Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius. The deliverance which 
the first Christians awaited was to be not only supernatural 
but limited to those who were followers of Jesus. The world 
lay in wickedness; the reborn children of God had passed 
from death to life. They awaited neither a political reforma- 
tion nor the evolution of a better social order, but an emanci- 
pating catastrophe. 
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These characteristics the Christian religion has never 
wholly lost. True, there have been those who would translate 
it into some philosophy or social program, but they constitute 
almost a negligible fraction of the hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple who have sought deliverance through Christ from what- 
ever evils they endured in a present world and the imagined 
evils which were to follow death. 

For Christians have always looked to live after death. The 
eternal tomorrow has cast‘its shadow or light upon today. 
Epicureans might summon men to eat and drink because to- 
morrow they were to die, but teachers of the Christian religion 
have called upon men so to order their lives that death may 
be a door into eternal joy. When men have thought as the 
first Christians thought, they have not tried to forget death. 
Their religion has been to them the means by which death lost 
its sting and the grave its victory. Men, they believed, ought 
to live worthily of their new hopes, and express in conduct the 
spirit of Christ, but they were not saved by a moral régime. 
They were saved by a God who had sent his Son to show them 
the way to be saved and through their inner appropriation of 
his spirit had given eternal life to those who believed upon 
him. 

Such a religion is no more static than life. Only as they are 
seen to be functional, efforts to rationalize Chrjstian attitudes 
and hopes, can doctrines be understood. In every case the de- 
finitive question is not whether a doctrine is true but how suc- 
cessfully it co-ordinates religious experience with unques- 
tioned beliefs and thus satisfies men’s search for satisfaction 
and courage in the pursuit of the ends they seek to realize. 
For religion is an extension of life into help-gaining integra- 
tion, like that of an organism with its environment, with those 
elements of the cosmic Activity with which personal relations 
are possible, that is, with God. Christianity, let us repeat, is a 
technique of such integration. Its central element is he in whom 
such integration is held to be complete and whose experience 
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is judged the way to freedom and deliverance from all that 
would hinder such union of a man with his God. 


lil 


If the center of Christian technique of salvation is Jesus 
the Christ, the center of his significance has been his death and 
resurrection, as a sample of salvation. As the crucifix and the 
altar focus the attention of those who enter a cathedral, so 
the death of Christ has been the focus of the Christian religion. 

But when men have attempted to say just how this was 
true, and to place the death of Christ in the economy of the 
Christian salvation, they have followed different ways of 
thinking. On the one hand, they have differed in the concep- 
tions of that from which the believer was to be saved; on the 
other hand, they have differed as to how the death of Jesus 
Christ helped salvation. Sometimes that from which men 
need to be saved has been declared to be infinite wrath of God, 
sometimes the punitive justice of an infinite sovereign. Some- 
times the saving significance of the death of Christ has been 
that of the sacrifice, sometimes that of ransom, sometimes that 
of the fulfilment of feudal requirements, sometimes the vicari- 
ous bearing of mankind’s punishment. Viewed superficially, 
there seems to be no unity in these various doctrines, but 
viewed functionally they all serve the same end. Each has a 
social origin. The death of Christ has been used by the Chris- 
tian thinkers to remove difficulties raised by current customs 
or conceptions in rationalizing the experience of salvation. 
The assurance-giving interpretation placed upon the death of 
Christ has been derived from the same pattern as that which 
gave rise to the question concerning the credibility or even 
possibility of the already experienced salvation. 

The permanent values in these beliefs cast in the pattern 
of dominating social and religious institutions are not to be 
gained by new epochs of religious thought as long as they or 
their assumptions are accepted literally. To discover the val- 
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ues that lie beneath the various interpretations of the death of . 
Christ, the historical student must study these interpretations 
from the point of view of social psychology. The practices and 
institutions embodied within them must first be discovered and 
their function in setting forth religious faith must be per- 
ceived. Only in this way can we see the true meaning of the 
death of Christ in the development of the Christian religion. 

A belief or fact gets theological or philosophical value only 
when interpreted. Such interpretation it is that distinguishes 
the histery of thought from encyclopedic information. To be 
understood a fact must be integrated with some unquestioned 
social conception or practice. When one is convinced that a 
fact has a bearing upon actual life the desire to rationalize 
such a belief leads to the discovery of some inclusive formula 
which connects it with that which is unquestioned. Obviously 
this process is a form of analogy. Some similarity is discovered 
between that to be interpreted and that which is a matter of 
common and unquestioned experience. Sometimes this anal- 
ogy is frankly a comparison, as when Jesus says that the King- 
dom of God is like leaven; at other times it is metaphorical, as 
when the psalmist declares that the Lord is the rock of his 
salvation. In such cases the analogical quality is clearly 
recognized by its author. But interpretation is not content 
with conscious analogy. A satisfactory interpretation comes 
only when a description is regarded as fact rather than ana- 
logical, axiomatic rather than imagined. When the past spoke 
of God as a spirit or as a sovereign, when the practices of cour- 
tiers and the conceptions of the law-court were employed to 
describe men’s relations with God, such descriptions were not 
regarded as analogical but as elements in the religious concep- 
tions themselves. That is to say, they were patterns rather 
than metaphors. For a pattern is a social institution or prac- 
tice used to give content and intelligibility to otherwise unra- 
tionalized beliefs. What the axiom is in mathematics a pattern 
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is in thought. Later criticism may discover the analogical 
character of the pattern, but as long as it brings intellectual 
serenity and allays intellectual obscurity a pattern is regarded 
as fact rather than as metaphor. As such it forms a distinct 
element in the total conception which expresses religious fact 
or an element of faith. 

All Christian doctrines are patterns. They originated in 
the impulse to make something intelligible by discovering a 
likeness to something unquestioned. But among the various 
metaphors so used some ceased to be used as metaphors and 
became realities which could be analyzed and from which cor- 
ollaries could be drawn. That is, they became patterns. So 
long as these patterns were the projection of actual social in- 
stitutions and practices they brought intellectual assent. To 
include any element of faith within the pattern was to give it 
acceptability. Its new classification with accepted reality 
deadened doubt and prevented intellectual irritation. Men 
could continue to believe and hope. 

It is difficult to draw a line sharply between metaphors 
thus used as facts and those which were consciously analogical, 
yet as one reviews the past these differences are apparent. 
The pattern becomes basic to an interpretation and this inter- 
pretation is subject to extensive development. Thus the con- 
ception of sovereignty carries within itself such corollaries as 
the absolute power of the monarch, decrees, law and its viola- 
tions, trials, sentences, pardon, reward, and punishment. It is 
in this pattern that the more highly developed interpretations 
of the death of Christ arose. Indeed, every doctrine of the 
atonement may be said to be the use of some social pattern ex- 
pressing a difficulty perceived in God’s forgiveness of sinners 
and of the death of Christ as a basis upon which this forgive- 
ness could be justified. The difficulty and its cure alike have 
sprung from a social practice. 

That which gives value to the pattern is the fact that men 
do not regard it as analogical. When its analogical quality is 
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discovered its integrating power disappears. Most religious 


doubts arise when a pattern is seen to be a metaphor. The 


social practice or institution which has been used as a pattern 
no Jonger has meaning or social control, Yet the value that has 
been rationalized by a social pattern can be appreciated when 
the analogical nature of the doctrine itself is recognized. That 
is to say, theology gets its lasting value when we come to see 
that it is a functional rather than final method of co-ordinat- 
ing religious faith with accepted realities. Speaking generally, 
orthodox theology is the use of po)itica) experience to set forth 
the reasonableness of Christian confidence in salvation. It is, 
in fact, transcendentalized politics. But this is not to say that 
it is without value. It certainly helped its creators. As a 
method of rationalizing existing religious belief it follows the 
method which humanity always has pursued and endeavors to 
find reasonableness in the use of social pattern. It is only 
when, because of change of social institutions and processes, 
any given pattern fails to co-ordinate and so to give reason- 
ableness to religious experience that criticism arises. 

When such criticism appears the value that the doctrinal) 
pattern expressed can be recovered very simply by recalling 
the origin of the pattern in a social practice so universal as to 
be unquestioned. The interpretative formula is something 
like this: as an absolute monarch was to his subjects, so is 
God to his people. The truth lies in the analogy rather than in 
the description of God as king. The same is true of other doc- 
trines. Whatever a social institution meant to a given social 
situation becomes the analogical expression of a religious 
value. 


IV 
The development of Christian thought has always been 
conditioned by a conception of God, and however much the 


philosopher might talk about the infinity of God, and however 


the theologian might discuss his omnipresence, omniscience, 
and omnipotence, in the Christian message of salvation an- 
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thropomorphism of the political type has always reigned. The 
Naive descriptions of the ancient world have been given a 
quasi-philosophical respectability but they have continued 
secondary in the pattern which is the center of orthodox the- 
ology, namely, God as a transcendentalized ruler. His deal- 
ings with men are thought of as absolute sovereignty on an in- 
finite scale. Orthodoxy is cast in the pattern of politics multi- 
plied by infinity. 

But such conceptions of God fail utterly to satisfy men 
who know that God is no more a king than an individual cir- 
cumscribed by space and time. Our knowledge of the universe 
makes sovereignty as a pattern for the conception of human 
and divine relations futile. No small part of the confusion of 


today’s religious and mora) thought springs from this fact. 
The universe of the chemist and physicist and astronomer is 


too great for any sovereignty. The atom and the nebula do 
not suggest a king, nor is the relationship of men to the uni- 
verse to be described as that of subjects to a monarch. Such 
a relation is now the picture of poetry, not the description of 
fact, 


The breakdown of the orthodox conception of God so far 
as philosophy is concerned is complete. Fortunately for the 
stability oj the socia) order, the churchyhas not discovered this 
fact as yet, but the man in the street senses it as truly as the 
philosopher. Only an illiterate mind can be terrorized by the 
fear of the devil and of hell which nerved Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Martin Luther, and Jonathan Edwards. For them sovereignty 
with its corollaries was an effective pattern. He)) was as vivid 
as a torture chamber of a feudal lord or a fire in a field of peat. 
Justification was as definite as the acquittal in a royal court. 
But the heaven and hell of the theologian have now no more 
standing in the minds of intelligent people than Sheol of the 
Hebrews and the Hades of Homer and Virgil. They expect no 
Day of Judgment or separation between the sheep and goats. 


They participate in cosmic forces whose mysteries are being 
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disclosed. In a universe of billions of stars and distances too 
great for measurement even by light-years the celestial geog- 


raphy of Pau) and the New Testament is as unthinkable as 
that of Dante. Such shiit of scientific knowledge is inexplhi- 
cable to ecclesiastical religion. To modify its pattern is to en- 
danger the entire structure of orthodoxy. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the advocates of orthodoxy should abandon 
intellectual consistency when engaged in the task of self-de- 
fense. They become reckless in their antitheses with the sole 
result that they win the approval of those who agree with 
them, but deny others the right to use the word Christian. 
And if Christianity be identica) with the patterns which have 


determined the Christian doctrine, such exclusion Is justt- 


fable. 


But such an identification of Christianity with its tech- 
nique and patterns is not true of Christianity as a religion but 
of orthodoxy as a phase of that religion, There have always 
been men and women who have come into vivifying fellowship 
with God who denied the finality of these doctrines. So far as 
we can judge from his words, Jesus himse)i would have aiih- 
culty in meeting the tests of theological orthodoxy. The only 
test he placed upon his followers was one of attitude. Did men 
believe that God was fatherly, and did they undertake them- 
selves to live in a brotherly fashion? To such persons and 
such persons alone did he promise that supreme good which in 
the pattern of his own people he called the Kingdom of God. 

By the consent of every serious thinker, the supreme ques- 
tion in the field of religion and morals amounts to this: Was 
Jesus correct? Can one think of any reason or beneficent pur- 
pose in the cosmic forces, and is love rather than coercion a 
basis upon which to build human society and organize one’s 
own individual life? Any attempt to answer such questions by 
recourse {0 the thought of God as a literal sovereign and of 
man’s relationship to the cosmos as political simply compli- 
cates the problem. [f religion is to have standing in the courts 
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of today’s intellect it will have to find a pattern which is as 
axiomatic for the modern man of our day as the pattern of sov- 
ereignty was to the modern man of the sixteenth century. The 
doubts which rise from a distrust of a pattern cannot be laid 
by insistence upon that pattern. 

Such considerations affect the entire scheme of Christian 
thought and particularly those doctrines which have utilized 
the death of Christ. For the abandonment of divine sovereign- 
ty means the abandonment of the entire political pattern. Hu- 
man guilt is the correlate of divine sovereignty and cannot 
survive its disappearance. The relations of men to God must 
be thought of in terms of cosmic rather than political rela- 
tions. The fear of punishment must be replaced by an appre- 
ciation of the outcomes of maladjustment to the personality 
producing forces of God. 

But with the disappearance of sovereignty on the part of 
God and guilt on the part of man the need of satisfying the 
divine honor or punitive justice must also disappear, and the 
death of Christ no longer gets significance from such a pat- 
tern. 

How far removed from a present interest in religion are 
the questions raised by political patterns in theology appears 
from a consideration of the struggle between the thoroughgo- 
ing Calvinist and the Arminians, which culminated in the Syn- 
od of Dort (1619). The chief difference between the Armin- 
ians and the Calvinists had to do with predestination and its 
implications. The Arminian view began with the premise of 
the sovereignty of God and attempted to adjust that sover- 
eignty to man’s freedom. It was perhaps as successful as any 
solution of such a guestion may hope to be, but it is difficute 
to see how it can be more than emotional and literary. The 
Calvinist, on the contrary, was consistent logically. If the sov- 
ereignty of God be absolute, it is hard to see how it can be 
modified by human or other causes. Ecumenical Calvanism 


as represented in the Synod of Dort could hardly do other 
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than take the position in its famous five points. If one’s 
human nature is regarded as unable to choose the right be- 
cause of original sin, as orthodoxy, whether Calvinist or Lu- 
theran, claimed, it is difficult to see how the death of Christ 
should not be logically limited to the elect, or how the elect 
could withstand the grace of God or how they could ever fall 
from that grace. The Arminians modified the strict implica- 
tions of absolute sovoreignty by the human consciousness of 
choice and saw in the fallen nature of man at least traces of an 
original righteousness. One can thus hold to the universality 
of atonement, man’s ability to reject grace, and the possibility 
of falling from grace. 

But here again theological difficulties really result from 
the pattern in which God’s relations with men are expressed. 
If that pattern be abandoned the questions raised by Armin- 
ianism do not appear. Other and very serious questions 
emerge, but they spring from the other patterns. One could 
not, for example, think of affirming or denying that Cosmic 
Activity issues decrees, or exercises prevenient and irresistible 
grace. The values that these patterns, properly interpreted, 
express may continue, but the theological difficulties disap- 
pear. And with the abandonment of the political pattern there 
disappears also the guilt of humanity which deserves punish- 
ment. The empirical facts which, from the days of Augustine 
on, were used as evidence of guilt may remain but they are 
given another setting. From the point of view of evolution 
there can be no universal fall of humanity from a stage of mor- 
al innocence nor a discovery of sin in sex. The entire concep- 
tion of sin is radically changed. With these theological pat- 
terns go all doctrines of the atonement drawn from them. 
They too become analogies rather than facts. 

Satisfaction of the divine honor, endurance of penal suf- 
ferings to satisfy divine justice, the imputation of righteous- 
ness to select persons from a morally impotent race, the fires of 
hell, and the golden streets of Jerusalem are patterns in which 
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the ultimate relations of men and God can be described. So 
viewed, they are no more literal than the music of the spheres 
and the breath of spring. But methodically examined they 
are sure to express religious attitudes and values which con- 
stitute the very heart of the Christian’s faith. And this faith 
he is already beginning to legitimatize by patterns drawn from 
the natural sciences and social experience of our modern 
world. 








THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


JULIUS A. BEWER 
Union Theological Seminary 


HE question of the value of the Old Testament for the 
| Christian is not new. It cannot be denied that the Old 
Testament has sometimes lowered the religious ideas 
and degraded the practices of Christians. ‘Theology and ethics, 
faith and life have sometimes suffered by an undue emphasis on 
Old Testament ideas and ideals. Again, the Old Testament has 
sometimes retarded intellectual progress and blocked the ad- 
vance of science. And it has sometimes caused people to lose 
their faith in religion because they could not reconcile its 
teachings with the accepted truths of school and college. Why 
then should we not put it away altogether, remove this incubus 
which imposes, in addition to all the havoc it has. been doing, 
so much hard study on the theologue and the minister? What 
a relief it would be to get rid of it altogether! We cannot do 
this because, in spite of all its drawbacks, the Old Testament 
is far too valuable for the Christian to discard. 

We need it for a true understanding of Jesus. It was his 
Bible. He learned it at home and in school. He was rooted in 
it. He used it for his spiritual life, he derived strength from it 
in temptation and light on the deepest problems of his life. 
He learned from it the greatest truths, he loved its stories, he 
sang its psalms, and on the cross itself he broke into the cry of 
despair of one of them. He lived in the Old Testament, to him 
it was the bread of life. How shall we fully understand him if 
we do not know the Old Testament? How shall we estimate 
aright his teaching, not only the prophetic quality of it but 
also his attitude to the law? How shall we assign to him aright 
his place in history, as the culmination of the great line of 

16 
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prophets, whose highest hopes and ideals he fulfilled, whose 
messages he clarified and deepened and enlarged: the prophet 
of Nazareth, the final revealer of God—if we do not know the 
Old Testament? How shall we truly understand the records 
of the evangelists and the teaching of his disciples and espe- 
cially of Paul? A knowledge of the Old Testament is there- 
fore bound up with the central task of the Christian minister. 
He must know Christ in order to bring men to a saving knowl- 
edge of him; and he cannot know him as he ought, if he does 
not study the Old Testament in which Christ is rooted. 

The Old Testament is next to the New Testament our 
greatest source for the enlarging and deepening of our spirit- 
ual life and thought. It is great literature, parts of it belong to 
the greatest literature of the world, e.g., some of its stories and 
Psalms, some of its prophets, and the Book of Job. In it we 
find the record of the experience of the great men of the spirit, 
the original geniuses of religion, the pioneers in the moral and 
spiritual realm. It is a book of power. Here we may nourish 
our spiritual life by fellowship with the prophets, deepen our 
sense of the reality of the spiritual world, refine our moral and 
spiritual perception. Here we may learn from Amos pene- 
trating insight into social conditions, from Hosea’s tenderness, 
forgiveness, and moral redemption, from Ezekiel’s pastoral 
fidelity. Here are the sources of the social side of religion, the 
social ideal of the prophets, the kingdom of God, refined and 
deepened by Jesus. Here are the great teachers of prayer, the 
psalmists, who give us the words of worship which we use 
when we are inarticulate and dumb. Can we afford to forego 
all this? Need I mention the wealth of material the Old Tes- 
tament presents not only for sermons and for religious educa- 
tion but also for theology, especially for ethical monotheism? 
One has but to think a little of all that is involved in neglecting 
or discarding the Old Testament to see how impossible it is for 
the Christian minister. 

As for those damages which have sometimes been wrought 
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by the Old Testament, of which we spoke at the beginning, 
they can all be avoided by the truer understanding and use of 
the Old Testament which we owe to modern criticism. Our 
fathers had studied the Old Testament deeply and they had 
great experiences of spiritual power and illumination as a re- 
sult of it; they heard God speak in it to their hearts and con- 
sciences as the Spirit interpreted its truth to them. It was to 
them the word of God just as really as the New Testament, 
inspired by him, the infallible guide of faith and practice. 
Nothing but the extreme formulation of these experiences in 
a hard and fast doctrine of inspiration was responsible for all 
the havoc that has been wrought. If God himself had revealed 
his character infallibly in every chapter of the Old Testament, 
it was inevitable that many Christians should get crude ideas 
of God, should find sanction for their narrow legalism or for 
their views of war. If God’s relation to the world, its creation 
and rule, and all we call the physical sciences, was infallibly 
revealed there, the pious Christian would, of course, oppose a 
science that was so palpably at variance with the Old Testa- 
ment and he would brand it as science falsely so called; or if 
he could not do that, he would be in great danger of surrender- 
ing his faith in God altogether when he saw that science had 
overthrown the teachings of the Bible in regard to the world 
of nature. | 

But we have learned better now. There are some points 
in the new view and study of the Bible that are of cardinal 
significance: 

1. We use the methods of literary study. That is, we study 
the biblical literature as we do other literature in order to find 
out just what the authors actually say, not what we think they 
ought to say. We do not read our thoughts into the text but 
try to get the writers’ thoughts out of the text, whether they 
agree with ours or not. They may strike fire within us, set us 
aflame with high devotion, faith and hope, or they may leave 
us indifferent, or they may be even repugnant to us and im- 
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possible to accept. We find all these in the Old Testament, and 
as we try to understand them all we note: 

2. That there is a development from lower to higher reli- 
gious and moral ideas and ideals, a “progressive revelation,” 
as it has been called, in which the lower levels are superseded 
by the higher. The naive conception of the folk tale in which 
God walks in the garden in the cool of the day or eats in 
Abram’s tent or fights with Jacob in bodily combat gives way 
to the exalted conception of Isaiah or Deutero-Isaiah. A 
prophet like Elisha can still back a revolutionary movement 
with cruel murders, but a century later Hosea is filled with 
horror as he looks back to it. They are not all on the same 
level, insight grows and revelation deepens until in Jesus the 
highest is reached, and there is given to us 

3. The norm by which every step in the marvelous devel- 
opment is tested: the spirit of Christ. Whatever is in harmony 
with that spirit is true, whatever cannot stand this test must 
go. I once asked a Sunday school class after they had studied 
the life of Elijah, “Boys, can Elijah be our ideal?” A little boy 
answered, “In some things yes, in others not.” I asked, ‘““Why 
is that?” ‘Because in some things he falls below the Christian 
level” was the quick answer of the little fellow who had under- 
stood one of the fundamental principles of the true use of the 
Old Testament. It applies all the way through, no matter 
whether historians or poets or prophets are concerned; it ap- 
plies even if they make the claim of direct inspiration by God 
himself. This principle Jesus himself used when He contrasted 
that which was said to them of old and that which he knew to 
be God’s real thought. This is the truth which is expressed in 
John’s Gospel in the promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit who 
is to lead us into all the truth as he unfolds and develops the 
truth of Jesus. But truth is sometimes expressed in a strange 
and antiquated form which is no longer tenable to us. This 
leads us 

4. To the necessity of distinguishing between the truth 
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and the manner in which it is presented, between form and 
matter, between the temporary and the abiding. When we 
read, e.g., the story of the creation of the world in six days as 
it is told us in the first chapter of the Book of Genesis, we see 
that the author meant just that and we do not harmonize his 
scientific views—if we may call them so—with our modern 
science, for that is impossible. His views were those of the 
scientific leaders of his day. But they are merely the form in 
which he expressed the profound and abiding truth that the 
personal God is responsible for this world, it is His work and 
He controls it. That we may still believe today, however much 
our views of how the world came into being may differ from 
that of the author of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis. 
Sometimes the truth is expressed in poetry which, indeed, is 
one of the finest vehicles of truth and often more effective than 
prose. We must be on our guard in reading the Old Testa- 
ment, lest we mistake poetry for prose and make such mis- 
takes as happened to the prosaic writer of Joshua 10:13-14 
who mistook the poetic expression of Joshua, when he called 
upon the sun and the moon to stand still in order that there 
might be time enough for Israel to follow up its victory, and 
interpreted it literally so that to him a most astounding and 
absolutely unparalleled miracle took place that day, when 
“the sun stayed in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day.’”’ Others have been just as prosaic 
when they have interpreted, for instance, the story of the 
Garden of Eden or of Jonah as literal history rather than as 
poetry, thereby making it impossible for many to see the 
wonderful truths those tales would tell if they were rightly 
understood. It is the truth we are after and nothing but the 
truth. If this is so then we must not stop with finding the true 
literary and historical interpretation but we must go on 

5. To the spiritual appropriation of the truth. All critical 


study is largely a means to an end. After we have sifted every- 
thing critically, sorted out and appraised not only the his- 
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torical but also the spiritual value of the various elements, we 
must make those truths that have stood the test our own by 
meditation. The mighty personalities of the prophets, the 
great experiences of the religious geniuses must become real 
to us as we brood over them with quickened imagination and 
spiritual sympathy until they live again for us and their power 
passes over into us and enables us not only to speak of them 
to others but also to embody them in our lives. If this is done, 
the Old Testament will be a book of life and power again, not 
a hindrance but a help to Christian thinking and Christian liv- 
ing. Of course, this requires true study and constant applica- 
tion, but it is labor richly rewarded des Schweisses der Edelen 
wert. 








“THROUGH ALL TO GOD”: 
DANIEL EVANS 


Andover Theological Seminary 


LL men are travelers through space and time. Some 
have not gone far from their homes, or town, or state, 
while others have gone far afield in the distant parts 

of our country, over seas, across continent, and around the 
world. In like manner some have traveled only through the 
years they have lived. Their day and generation have served 
to engage their attention and they have felt there is nothing 
in the past worth their consideration and nothing in the future 
of special interest to them since they will not then be living. 
Others, however, are historically minded: they move far into 
the past; they explore great streams of history in the hope of 
coming to the headwaters of the racial life, or they are fu- 
ture-minded and live in the long distant years and wonder 
what wil] then be. But in the one case as in the others they 
are thus travelers in time no less than through space. 

There are, however, other travel experiences than these. 
One may stay at home, or travel far, and remain in the present 
or move into the past or future without going far, or deep, into 
life, for here, too, in this region we are travelers. Some do not 
go through much of life: they float over its surfaces; they do 
not plunge into its depths. Others there are whom we know 
and of whom we say, “They have gone through much.” They 
have suffered poignantly, borne heavy burdens, experienced 
great sorrows, wrestled alone in prayer in their Garden of Geth- 
semane, and carried their crosses up Calvary. They, too, have 
traveled much: they have gone farther and deeper than those 
who have only traversed wide spaces or long periods. Their 


? An address delivered at the meeting of the Alumni Association of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, June 4, 1929. 
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ways and their destination are different and their resulting ex- 
periences are far richer and deeper. 

We are or may be travelers, also, in stil] another region. 
If we remain in space and with time, or even in these varied 
experiences, we do not travel far and deep enough, nor do we 
reach the ultimate goa) of our existence. Only as we go through 
space and time and the experiences of life, to the divine real- 
ity, do we travel as far and as deep as we should and reach 
the final goal. We may start from any point in space, from any 
moment in time, from any experience in life and take there- 
from the route that leads to God. The starting-points may be 
various and the ways different, but since God is the goal we 
move in the divine order and the whole pilgrimage may be 
spiritual and our whole life, here and now, be profoundly reli- 
gious. This is the truth adumbrated in all religions and great 
philosophies and made clear in the Christian religion. This is 
the true life of the human spirit, its dignity and glory. And 
the Christian church is set in society to help human beings on 
their way toward God. 

Now when we look out upon this modern world and ob- 
serve the way many persons live most of the time and all of 
them some of the time, we discover that, instead of going 
through the world, they remain with it. They stay with ob- 
jects of sense. They live and move and travel, near or far, in 
the material world. They have chiefly to do with things. They 
cultivate the soil, or delve in the earth for its coal or minerals 
or oils; they work with tools; they build houses, mills and fac- 
tories; they make roads and drive their cars or trains upon 
them; they buy and sell things that they can handle, weigh, 
or measure. They harness the forces of nature, whether water, 
steam, or electricity, to their work. They study in the labora- 
tory the behavior of the subtler forces of nature, but even 
here they remain within the physical world. And in their 
pleasures, they seek the objects of sense for their gratification. 
From touch to sight, and all between, they move in the world 
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of things. They remain on the sense level. Since their lives are 
thus so largely spent in the sense world, it is not strange that 
they should think the material world is the only real world, 
physical objects the necessaries of life, and earthly possessions 
the only true wealth. For them real things are the ponderable 
things; spiritual things belong to the class of the ghostly. They 
are shadows; the material world is the substantial world. The 
spiritual realities of which the poet and prophet, the philoso- 
pher and preacher speak are unreal and unintelligible to such 
persons. Talk of things like coal, iron, shoes, cloth, produce, 
houses and lands, trains and ships, and they can understand 
your language. Some of these men, whose minds as well as 
hands are dyed in this material stuff in which they work, are 
frank enough at times to say they don’t understand what these 
poets and prophets, philosophers and preachers are talking 
about. They speak in a foreign tongue. 

Materialism as a theory of the universe may be discred- 
ited, but materialism as a practice of life, by men who live on 
the sense level and deal with material objects every day for a 
living, has tremendous power, both in their life and thought. 
This dominant interest in the world of things and close con- 
finement of thought and desire to objects of sense gave Jesus 
one of his greatest problems and made him feel profoundly the 
way things held men spellbound in the world of sense. Then, 
as now, men would not go through the things of the sense 
world to the values and realities of the spiritual world. They 
remained with sense objects. They did not go through them 
to God, the true goal of their lives. Verily the world is too 
much with us, or we too much with it. 

If many persons all the time and other persons some of the 
time remain with the material world, it is probably true that 
the greater number of all sorts and conditions of people travel 
beyond the material and reach the human world. For the vast 
masses of human beings other persons are of more interest to 
them than material objects. They have more meaning and 
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value for them. They think more of them, have higher appre- 
ciation of them, and find them to be more necessary to their 
own lives. They willingly work for them, suffer on their be- 
half, and even go to the limit of service and sacrifice to make 
their lives happier and nobler. After all, things are not as in- 
teresting as human beings. The doll may hold the interest of 
a little girl for years, but the time comes when another child is 
more fascinating. The train or tin soldiers may interest the 
little boy for a while, but the other boys soon usurp the place 
of these toys. The young man and woman soon find that the 
most wonderful things in the world are just themselves, each 
to the other. The parents look down upon the child in the crib 
and find in it something infinitely more significant and pre- 
cious than all the wealth and lands, mills and factories, or 
flaming stars in the heavens. And the men and women whose 
lives have been touched to nobler issues, whose hearts have 
been stirred and their consciences quickened to make the 
world a decent place to live in for all sorts and conditions of 
men, feel deeply and strongly that good men are the world’s 
greatest possessions. All those persons have traveled farther 
and gone deeper into the meaning of life than those who re- 
main with things. The most radical difference in this world, 
as Hegel said, is that between a person and a thing. As we 
pass from and through things to persons we are moving on 
the way that may take us still farther and will, indeed, if fol- 
lowed to the end, lead us to God. 

But, strangely enough, many persons in our day only pass 
through things to persons and go no farther: they remain 
with human beings. The “humanist” tendency in much of our 
literature, social sciences, and philosophy, and, oddly enough, 
in much of our religion, while it goes through the material to 
the human, does not go farther. It does well to go beyond 
the material and arrive at the human; to find something quali- 
tatively greater than flaming stars; to use all physical forces 
for human ends; to organize the world in the interest of human 
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beings; to set the highest worth on the great ethical values of 
life; to see the wonder of human life and rejoice in its splen- 
dor, and be willing to serve and suffer to further the interests 
of humanity; and to cherish bright hopes and high expecta- 
tions for the coming generations, after the present generation, 
like all the past generations, is dead and buried and wholly 
turned to dust. For these humanists, the human beings they 
see appear to be glorified, before whom they would fall down 
and whom they would worship. They think they have arrived 
at the goal, when they have gone only part way. They have 
gone through things to persons, but they have not gone 
through the human to the divine, through man to God. 

It is a strange phenomenon we observe in the attitude of 
the “thorough” humanists toward the Divine Being. They 
do not listen, certainly do not obey, the counsel “Worship 
God.” Some of them ignore God altogether. They will not 
have him in their thoughts, nor his name upon their lips. One 
such humanist takes pride in the declaration that he once 
preached for a whole year and never even mentioned the name 
of God. Others have a morbid God complex. The very hearing 
of the name, or the sight of it, stirs them to anger and revolt. 
For all of them there is no God about whom men need concern 
themselves. Men arrive when they go through things to per- 
sons. They are at their destination when they are with human 
beings. They need go no farther. They have found the object 
of their desire, who is worthy of their worship and before 
whom they can and do prostrate themselves. There is nothing 
higher, nothing greater, nothing deeper, nothing more signifi- 
cant and worthful in the universe than a human being. So all 
wealth and institutions and the world exist for man and man 
exists only for himself. There is no reality higher, better, wis- 
er, more enduring, more worthy of love and worship than man, 
and so all love, thought, aspiration, prayer, worship are to be 
reserved for him. 

If those who remain with things of the world are many, 
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and those who go through things to man are more in number, 
the two groups together, however, do not exhaust the whole of 
humanity. Perhaps most men some time, and certainly the 
greatest souls most of the time, and some few transcendentally 
great souls all the time have traveled through and beyond the 
world and human beings in search of God and have been satis- 
fied only when they have found him. All men who have had a 
profound religious experience, who have had a vivid sense of 
God, who have had a passion for him, and whose absorbing 
interest has been the Divine Reality, have gone through the 
world and through humanity to the ultimate spiritual reality. 
Priest and prophet, psalmist and poet, seer and thinker have 
ever journeyed on this route and sooner or later reached God. 
The sacred scriptures of all religions bear witness to this quest 
and discovery, to this pilgrimage and arrival. And the greater 
poets and the profounder thinkers have gone their several 
ways but have reached this ultimate goal. 

And, in our own day, in spite of all this remaining with the 
world of things and this refusal to go beyond the human, there 
is a strong and growing demand by poets and thinkers and reli- 
gious souls that we pass through the world and beyond human- 
ity to God. They teach the same lesson as the transfigured 
spirit in the Book of Revelation. We are not to prostrate our- 
selves before men, but pass onward and upward to worship 
God. Weare bidden to travel all the way, go through all things 
and human beings, and reach God. 

Let us listen to some of these prophetic souls. Here is a 
poet who protests against the lukewarm attitude toward God 
and the great truths of the Christian religion. 


The inbred fault and meanness of this time 

In art, in thought, in polity, in trade, 

I charge directly to the ruined will 

That neither takes nor leaves the Omnipotent 
Creator, the immortal soul of man, 

Heaven, hell, the Cross of Christ and all that once 
Was great in Christendom, when God meant God. 
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Bradford, the psychographer, who has taken to writing of 
souls rather than of things and external happenings and has 
looked into the secret recesses of all kinds of souls, damaged 
and undamaged, in his recent study of D. L. Moody, whom 
he characterizes as “a worker in souls,” begins and ends his 
book by making one emphatic affirmation. It is “that God is 
the one and supreme universal need of humanity, and that the 
need was never more pronounced than in America today.” 
And his closing sentence is: ‘The simple fact is that, if God 
does not exist, the universe is but a wilderness of barren hor- 
ror. If he does exist, life should be one long effort to know 
Him and to be at one with Him. Separation from Him is the 
most terrible punishment the mind can conceive.” 

And the scientist-philosopher in our midst, Professor 
Whitehead, in his Religion in the Making declares: 

Today there is but one religious dogma in debate: What do you 
mean by “God”? And in this respect today is like all its yesterdays. 
This is the fundamental religious dogma and all other dogmas are sub- 
sidiary to it..... The modern world has lost God and is seeking 
a If the modern world is to find God, it must find Him 
through love and not through fear. 


While this tendency toward God is becoming stronger and 
more conscious, we observe, however, that there are different 
ways in which persons set out to find and arrive at God. If 
there are multitudes of persons who remain in the world of 
sense, there are some persons who seek God and hope to find 
him apart wholly from this world. They are the mystics, 
found in the East and West, who travel on the negative way. 
For them the world is an illusion which holds captive the 
mind of man and makes him think it is real, whereas in 
fact it is nothing but illusion. It is a mirage without reality, 
and the sooner we see through it and discover its deceptive 
appearance the better will it be with us, and the sooner shall 
we arrive at reality. Or the material world is thoroughly 
opaque, no light from the transcendent sphere shines through 
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it; no divine spirit informs it. It is mere changing, imper- 
manent stuff. Or it is a machine that forever goes on its blind, 
grinding way. Life in the sense-world is imprisonment. To be 
born is to be cursed: to be released from the world is to be 
saved. The less, therefore, we have to do with it, the better. 
The wisdom of life consists in reducing our wants and our de- 
pendence upon it, to the lowest possible minimum. The more 
ascetic the life, the better. The closing of the eyes of the body 
upon the sense-world is the only way the eyes of the soul can 
see the spiritual world. For we are given two sets of eyes; 
with one set we look upon the world, and when they are open 
the eyes of the soul are shut; when these are open, the eyes of 
the body are closed. The spiritual world does not manifest 
itself through the world of sense. The negative way of such 
mystics, East and West, may lead to God, but those who trav- 
el this way journey with minds empty and arrive at a worldless 
Divine Reality. 

It is clear, therefore, that if we are to travel and arrive 
with minds full of experience and thought, we must go through 
the world to God. We must go through the physical to the 
spiritual, through the tangible to the intangible, through the 
ponderable to the imponderable, through the material to the 
immaterial, and through the temporal to the eternal. This 
way provides us with invaluable experiences, a wealth of beau- 
ty, a fund of thought, and a sense of the wonder and mystery 
of the divine creative mind. Not the negative way of the 
world-despising mystics, but the affirming way of world-ap- 
preciating spiritual minds is the route that takes us, richly 
laden, to our ultimate goal, in God. 

There are others who seek to arrive at God through the 
human. They are as “humanistic” as those “humanists” who 
appreciate the wonder and the worth of human life. Instead, 
however, of remaining with human beings, they pass through 
them to the Divine Being. They are humanistic in their start- 
ing point, but theistic in their objective. They start with man. 
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They end with God. In all things in the world, and more clear- 
ly in all things in human life, they discover signs that point 
them the way beyond the human. The body with its mysteri- 
ous life points to the creative life of the universe; the mind 
with its thought points to the Divine Intelligence; the imagi- 
nation with its delight in beauty points to the Divine Artist; 
the heart with its pure flame of love points to the Divine Fire 
of Love; the conscience with its judgments of right and wrong, 
good and evil, points to the moral power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness; and the human spirit in its longing 
and yearning for an adequate companionship points to “the 
Friend behind Phenomena.” Those who follow the human way 
and go beyond it to the divine, go laden with the wealth of ex- 
periences from all their human contacts. They are weighted 
down with love and friendship, thought and beauty, work and 
service. They leave behind nothing truly human in their ex- 
periences. They take with them the glory of their experiences 
and that of all their fellows. 

It is to be observed, however, that some of those persons 
who go through the human to the divine do not go through 
Christ to God. They are truly and profoundly religious: they 
desire to arrive at the ultimate reality; they have a passion 
for God; they are theists in their life and thought. They would 
be theocentric in their religion. While thus truly religious, 
they are not distinctively Christian. They do not go through 
Christ to God: they go to God apart from him. For them 
Christ is not the way, the truth, and the life. If they are not 
distinctively Christian, they may be, and, indeed, are more 
profoundly religious than many Christians. They seek God 
and are not satisfied with any thing or person less than the 
everlasting God. 

But if and since Christ was the greatest soul of all the 
world, who lived most truly the ethical life and most pro- 
foundly the religious life, then to go to God apart from him is 
to miss the richest experience and to be destitute of some of 
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the deepest and clearest insight into the meaning of life, the 
world, and God, and so to arrive at God without the best pos- 
sible thought and to fail to understand Him adequately in his 
nature and supreme purpose. 

There is then for us the distinctively Christian way to God. 
It is through Christ. The point of departure is Christocentric, 
but the goal is theocentric. We start with Christ, we end with 
God. 

There are some Christians, strangely enough those who 
are most conservative and evangelical, who are less profound- 
ly religious than those theists of whom I have just spoken. 
They are almost as humanistic as the humanists. They are 
Christocentric in all their thought, desire, and worship. It is 
of Christ they always think, for him they have their ardent 
desire and him they chiefly worship. He fills the whole horizon 
of their lives. There are some evangelical hymnbooks, which 
contain but a few hymns in worship of God; most of them are 
in praise of Christ. There are fervent prayers in which Christ 
alone is the object thought of. God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, is for them as for H. G. Wells, the 
Veiled Being. Rarely does he come into their thought, desire, 
or prayer. 

Now it is true, of course, that for such Christians Christ is 
more than human; he is divine; he is even a God, and so far 
forth they are more than humanists: they move in deeper 
realms than the positivist humanists. Nevertheless, it must be 
acknowledged that they are not as profoundly religious in 
their thought, desire, and prayer as those theists who want 
above everything else to possess God. 

And what is of far greater importance, they are not as the- 
istic as Christ seeks his followers to be. For Christ himself, 
God was the supreme desire of his heart, the profoundest 
thought of his mind, the consuming passion of his soul. His 
interest in God was all-controlling. His consciousness of God 
was vital and vivid. His faith in God was the unshaken confi- 
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dence of his life. His communion with God was the uninter- 
rupted experience, the ladder up and down which the angels of 
fellowship were always winging their way. His dependence 
upon God for life, for direction, and for power to face tragic 
situations was complete. No one ever went so fully and so 
far through the world and through human beings and had the 
clear and convincing sense of arrival at God as Christ. If then 
we are truly the followers of Christ, we will follow him through 
the world and humanity to God, the Everlasting Father and 
maker of heaven and earth. 

Since writing these words I have read these striking words 
which are reported by the niece of Baron von Hiigel: 

He spoke concerning certain young Anglican clergy whom he found 
to be fond of kite-flying. 

They seem to have got a kind of Christism now, not God. God is too 


difficult. Christ is easy. (Is he easy?) They must have everything easy. 
We hardly need God if we have Christ. How different all this is to Our 


Lord himself. Did he not come to show us the Father ?? 


On our way to God, however, we shall go with Christ and 
through him. We shall not remain with him as some do; nor 
go without him as others do, but we wil) go with and through 
him in all the wealth of his experience, the profundity of his 
thought, the clarity of his vision, and the conviction of his 
conscience and the sacrificial love of his heart. For us he is the 
way on which we travel, the truth or divine reality we teach, 
and the life we experience in consequence in every fiber of our 
being. 

But the goa) of al) our desire and seeking is the God whom 
he reveals to us. If and when we go with and through Christ, 
then we arrive at the Christlike God. When we go through the 
world to God, we go far and deep, and Jearn much of his real- 
ity, creative power, inte)ligence, imagination, and beneficence. 
When we go through man to God we go farther and deeper 
and learn more of the being and character and the purpose 


* Baron von Hiigel, Letters to a Niece, p. Xxxvi. 
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and love of God. When, however, we go through Christ to 
God, then we travel farthest, come to the central deeps of the 
being of God, know Him as the Father of our spirits, the lover 
of our souls, and we arrive at home. This way to God takes us 
to his very heart, and we behold Him as the one in whom all 
that Christ was in time He is forever. 

If we go through the world and humanity and Christ to 
God; if we travel thus through space and time and life to the 
Deity, then our individual religious experiences and the col- 
lective experiences of our churches will have three or four of the 
great notes or characters of the Christian religion at its best. 
If these notes are lacking today in the modern world, and 
even in some churches, it is because men have not gone 
through the world and man and Christ to God: but when and 
where they have done so, these notes or characters are in evi- 
dence. 

The first is worshipfulness. “Worship God,” said the glori- 
fied spirit in the heavenly world. This is what happens natu- 
rally and spontaneously when men arrive at God. When God is 
real and vivid to consciousness, then the soul awakes in won- 
der and adores Him. Then a)) its powers function at their best 
in their winged aspiration after God: the intellect in its pur- 
suit of truth; the imagination in its appreciation of beauty; 
the conscience in its conviction of the right; the heart in its 
love of the good; and the spirit in its prayer. The whole being 
is in vital union and conscious communion with God. The di- 
vine object of worship takes possession of the whole soul and 
becomes the supreme interest in life, and holds it true to al) 
things spiritual. Worship in the inner chamber with the door 
shut becomes the dialogue of God and the soul, and in public 
it becomes the glad hymn of praise and adoration. Religious 
exercises are then wings, not weights. When God is real and 
vivid in human consciousness, worship is spontaneous and in- 
evitable. 

Another note is serenity. As long as men remain in the 
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world, which is forever in flux, or with human beings who are 
finite, transient, and dissatisfied, there can be no peace of soul, 
no quietness of spirit. And here is found the cause of our mod- 
ern restlessness, our syncopated music, our jerky dance of life, 
our feverish search for pleasure. Never did men and women 
have so much of the world’s goods, so much leisure, so many 
opportunities for pleasure, and never were they less satisfied. 
The cynicism in our literature, the pessimism in our philoso- 
phy, the discouragement in our social service, the widespread 
reaction in our democracy, all these manifest restlessness, dis- 
satisfaction, disillusionment. 

The way out of this cynicism and pessimism and dissatis- 
faction leads through the world and humanity and Christ to 
God. ‘“Thou hast made us for thyself and our hearts are rest- 
less until we find Thee and rest in Thee,” said St. Augustine, 
and Dante sang: “In Thy will is our peace.” The problem of 
Faust is still the modern problem. How find the adequate ob- 
ject which can yield the enduring satisfaction to which we can 
say: “Verweie doch, du bist so schon.” Not in things, nor in 
human beings, but in God alone can we find enduring satis- 
faction. 

Still another note is power. The vocabulary in the New 
Testament is rich in words that express new experience of 
power which the Christian religion brought into the world, It 
piles up synonym upon synonym: strength, power, energy, 
migat. The problem of the modern industrialized world is to 
secure physical power. Men have passed from the use of their 
own strength to the use of winds and water, steam and gas and 
electricity, and the scientists are now at work to release the 
pent up energy in atoms. But with the increase of the use 
of physical power there is the keen sense of the intellectual 
weakness and mora) impotence of human beings and of the 
grave danger in granting them such power. 

Tf and as long as men remain with things of the world and 
with human beings and their interests and organizations, it is 
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not to be wondered at that they should be mora)ly impotent. 
No one realized this more than Christ and St. Paul. In them- 
selves and with things they were weak: with God and in and 
through Him they were strong, mighty, victorious, trium- 
phant. 

The superpower for the soul’s life and the church’s work 
comes from contact with God and the possession of the Holy 
Spirit. Here is the secret of moral energy and spiritual power. 

Then, too, there is the note of hopefulness. If men live on 
the sense level and have chiefly to do with things, then it is 
hard, indeed impossible, to cherish any hope of life beyond 
the grave, for a)) things die and pass away or mingle with the 
elements; and so wil) man, for he, too, is a thing or an animal 
among the rest. [f men live on the human level, then they may 
have the instinct of the immortal life and feel a longing there- 
for, but they will have no assurance thereof. When, however, 
men go through the world of things and human beings and ar- 
rive with Christ at God, then they have gone beyond the 
world of space and time and are in the world of Deity, and it 
is when the soul moves in the world of the spirit that its hope 
becomes bright and its faith firm, and its love undying. When 
a man finds God, then and there he begins the eternal life. He 
lives it in the midst of time. Let him go through the world and 
humanity and with Christ and through him to God and his 
eternal life begins. When God is real and vivid in one’s con- 
sciousness then the assurance of immortality is strong and up- 
lifting. Let the thought of God recede from the mind, then 
the hope of the immortal life passes away. Faith in God cre- 
ates the hope of immortality. 

Let me in closing impress upon the ministers the greatness 
and the glory of the task we have to perform. Reverting to 
Bradiord’s study of Moody, hear what he says: ‘In his day 
none worked more passionately, more lovingly and more suc- 
cessfully to bring God to man and man to God.” There in a 


sentence he defined the transcendent task of the ministry: it 
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is to bring God to man and man to God. It is a most difficult 
task, indeed none so difficult in all society, but then if accom- 
plished none is comparable to it in its importance for the life 
of the soul and for the welfare of society. And ours is the high 
privilege to serve men in this way. 

And the Christian church is set in society to be the spir- 
itual demonstration in its membership of what life with God 
means. The church of the living God is the church to which 
God is living, real, present, powerful in its members. And it 
serves in society as a spiritual traveler’s aid society. It cares 
for those who are on the way through the world of sense to the 
world of spirit, and through the world of the human to the 
world of the divine, and through the Christ to the Christlike 
God. 
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PIRITUALISM,, its followers assert, is a science, a phi- 
losophy, and a religion. These three phases, however, 
are independent of one another, so that the religion may 

be considered separately, however much it uses the “science” 
(psychical phenomena ) as propaganda. 

Suppose we set aside, for the moment, the possibility of 
conscious fraud on the part of the medium, for a few mediums 
are honest and sincere. The occurrence, even then, of mes- 
sages, rappings, movements of objects at a distance, material- 
izations, photographs of “spirits” does not prove the Spirit- 
ualist hypothesis of discarnate spirits enjoying an eternal life 
in a spirit world which is a perfected reproduction of this one. 

We may, for instance, reject a great part of Spiritualism, 
and accept Spiritism, the theory of spirit existences and their 
intervention in human affairs. Or, still accepting the phenom- 
ena, we may explain them in terms of human physiology and 
psychology. On the other hand, we can dismiss all the phe- 
nomena as faked or illusory, and yet Spiritualism remains as 
valid as any other religious or metaphysical system. The fact 
of the matter is that Spiritualism is to be accepted or rejected 
for the same reasons that we accept or reject other systems of 
belief: its capacity of compensating us for our frustrations 
and its possession of a sufficient degree of internal agreement 
to meet our intellectual standards. Indeed, Spiritualists them- 
selves fall back on this criterion. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
says, 

* This article is based on a longer work, to appear soon, called The Drama of Life 
after Death, a Critical Study of Spiritualist Beliefs and Practices. 
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The final argument for the truth of our new revelation is that it is the 
most natural, reasonable, and comforting interpretation of the facts of 
human life and destiny which has ever been put forward. It is huge, 
sweeping, all-explaining, reaching out to all our difficulties, and giving 
adequate answers. 

I 

The lay public thinks of Spiritualism as a crude lot of 
tricks appealing to simple-minded folk, which, for some rea- 
son or other, has also won over a few eminent scientists. Spirit- 
ualism, however, is not simply an appeal to one’s sense of the 
marvelous. It is a definite, elaborate system of belief. While 
its crude, magical aspects attract the naive, its extremely 
sophisticated sides attract the more intelligent and cultured. 
It is true, of course, that most persons who go to séances and 
message services know very little about the theoretical side. 
But this side exists, has had a long history, and is constantly 
increasing. 

Spiritualism, like all religious systems, is based on the in- 
veterate reluctance of human beings to admit that death is 
the extinction of their own or their loved one’s personality. 
This faith is to be looked upon, therefore, as a partly primi- 
tive, partly subtle and modern attempt to satisfy a universal 
hunger. It is at once the oldest and the newest proof of im- 
mortality. 

This system arises very naturally. We cannot deny that 
the body we see and touch and love disappears forever at 
death. Consequently, life, since we insist that it continue, 
must reside in something else that is indestructible, namely, 
spirit. This is the belief of all primitive peoples and the basis 
of all civilized religions. 

The Spiritualist now goes on to postulate, not only a ma- 
terial body and a spirit as part of the constitution of man but 
a soul, or spiritual body, as well. Man is threefold. The ma- 
terial body serves the soul, first, as a covering and vehicle, sec- 
ond, as a form or mold. As for the soul, it is the bridge by 
means of which the spirit gets over into the material body. It 
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is the temperament of man, his feelings and particular phys- 
ical characteristics. It is not mind or thought, for these are 
aspects of the spirit itself. Spirit is the real personality, the 
divine part of man, descended from the higher realms of spirit 
(the Spiritualist deity is variously described as Universal 
Spirit, Universal or Infinite Intelligence). The spirit becomes 
incarnate in the human form and only in this form. Though 
the body and soul had a beginning and an evolution, the spirit 
has always existed, and always in perfect form. It became a 
tenant of the human organism only when this organism had 
gone far enough in evolution to receive it. 

Once it is assumed that man possesses an eternal spirit, 
a soul, and body, old age and death are easily explained away. 
Growing old is a process in which the spirit and soul gradually 
withdraw from the material body, and death is simply the 
final stage in this separation. Thenceforth, spirit and soul— 
as the spirit’s “body”—exist alone as an organized entity. 
Death is not only free from pain, it is a very joyous and desir- 
able experience. It is nothing more than a process of trans- 
formation, a change of world, and the Spiritualists label their 
obituary notices, “Transition Notices.” 

The next step in the Spiritualistic epic follows logically. 
If the spirit and soul are to have an existence apart from the 
body, they must have a habitation. Whereupon, a spirit world 
is provided for them. This term does not merely denote the 
higher order of existence in a metaphorical sense. It is the 
heaven of orthodox Christians given a very definite geograph- 
ical location, origin, formation, and shape. There are seven 
spheres (collectively, the spirit world) around the earth. But 
not only the earth has such spheres—every heavenly body 
that has progressed sufficiently has its spirit spheres. There 
are, in addition, universal spheres that are the combinations 
of the spheres of several suns or several planets. Man, how- 
ever, must reach a very advanced stage of development be- 
fore he can leave the earth spheres for the larger ones beyond 
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in the great cosmos. These are so distant and their inhabitants 
so little interested in mere earthly matters that no communi- 
cations have been received from them. The members of the 
earth spheres are the only ones from whom we have heard. 

At death the spirit goes to that earth sphere most in har- 
mony with his moral and intellectual nature. Geographical 
gradations in the Spiritualist system are, of course, the re- 
sult of a desire for ethical gradations. The spirit world is 
divided into spheres in order to offer life at different levels to 
spirits at different stages of development. 

The first and second spheres are dark, dismal places for 
low, undeveloped spirits. The third (or Summerland) is where 
average men and women go immediately at death, and where 
the inhabitants of the first and second spheres go eventually. 
The spirit is not startled by finding itself in some absolutely 
new and inappreciable experience. So gradual is the transi- 
tion, so real and natural do things seem, that the spirits hardly 
even recognize the change of worlds. “The first thing I re- 
member,” a son informed his parents, “was waking as from a 
troubled sleep, and I saw faces all around me, and I asked 
what had happened.’” And Raymond Lodge told his father, 
“My body’s very similar to the one I had before. I pinch my- 
self sometimes to see if it is real, but it doesn’t seem to hurt as 
much as when I pinched the flesh body... . . I can move 
somewhat more freely.” “Has he got eyes and ears?”’ Sir Oli- 
ver then asked. “Yes, yes,” the medium answered, “and eye- 
lashes, and eyebrows, exactly the same, and a tongue and 
teeth.” 

Just as there is no change in body structure, so there is 
none in mind. The spirit recognizes itself as the creature who 
once lived on earth, remembers everything it knew there, and 
continues to experience the same emotions for the same per- 
sons. The personality is unchanged, also, in the intellectual 
and moral realm. The individual retains his good and bad 


*L. C. Graves, The Natural Order of Spirit. 
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qualities, and is not advanced by death one bit. He starts life 
in the spirit world where he left off in the earthly world. It is 
only by later study and training that he raises himself to a 
superior stage of development. 

The spirits have homes amidst hills, trees, and rivers, just 
as they had on earth. Indeed, the Summerland is described as 
the earth with all its imperfections gone. The homes in this 
sphere, for instance, are built the way homes are built here, 
but with greater ease and with a far more perfect and beauti- 
ful result. Raymond describes a brickmaking machine called 
the “accumulator,” and other spirits have told of similar de- 
vices called “hoppers” and “chemical generators.” These 
homes correspond to the spirit’s personality, as does every- 
thing which surrounds him, from the gardens outside to the 
clothing he wears. This clothing is formed out of extremely 
sensitive material and changes in accordance with the change 
of thought and mood. It may seem strange that clothing 
should be necessary in the Summerland, but the spirit com- 
munications state that since men and women after death pos- 
sess in their spiritual bodies all the organs which existed in 
their material bodies, the dictates of modesty require that 
spirits be properly clothed. Hence, attendants are ready to 
provide all spirits with clothing immediately upon their ar- 
rival in the spirit world. 

The spirits, particularly in the higher spheres, continue 
the activities engaged in on earth. Those who followed an un- 
congenial vocation are now able to pursue the work in which 
they are most interested. The spheres are filled with schools, 
and instruction is an extremely important activity there. 
But the chief duty of the spirits is to look after the welfare 
and progress of those on earth. 

Marriage exists in the spirit world as it does here, but with 
the difference that spirits are married but once and then to 
their spiritual affinities or soul mates. This does not mean 
that all spirits find themselves immediately married upon en- 
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tering the spirit world. Many spirits who left the earth cen- 
turies ago are not yet married. Marriage in the spirit world is 
Platonic, that is, it exists for the sole purpose of intellectual 
and spiritual companionship. No children are ever born of 
marriage there. 

After the inhabitants of the third sphere have become suf- 
ficiently enlightened and developed, they progress to the 
fourth sphere, which is the home of the geniuses of the earth. 
Here originate the profound and remarkable thoughts which 
inspire men on earth. This fourth sphere is flooded with daz- 
zling light, which the inhabitants find normal, but which would 
blind not only members of the lower spheres but us as well. 
The dwellers in this sphere live in brotherhoods, realizing the 
ideal of a communal life never attained here. (Many of the 
Spiritualists are interested in social experimentation.) Every- 
thing in this sphere, as in the higher ones, is formed primarily 
by thought, without the use of hands. The mind or will of the 
spirit acts directly upon matter, and molds it to his subtlest 
wish. Not only is the spirit omnipotent here; it has attained 
the highest type of power—magical creation of actually exist- 
ing things, such as houses, furniture, etc., simply by thinking 
them. 

In time, the inhabitants of the fourth sphere progress to 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh, and thence to the more universal 
spheres. 

Sin and evil are defined by the Spiritualist as simply im- 
perfection. There is nothing essentially evil or sinful in the 
universe, nor is there any instrument of punishment except 
the discomfort and suffering visited upon a person by his own 
misshapen and undeveloped personality. There is no hell ex- 
cept man’s own nature, no Judgment Day except the ever- 
present verdict of his own conscience, and no one to intercede 
and atone for him. But there is a law of progress in the uni- 
verse which ensures certain and unending development to 
every human soul. No one is irretrievably lost. All will, 
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through their own efforts, unfold in time their divine attrib- 
utes and realize their highest ideals of perfection. 


II 


The Spiritualist proof of the foregoing beliefs is based, 
however mistakenly, on psychical phenomena. For additional 
propaganda, use is made of such occult beliefs as astrology, 
phrenology, numerology (fortune-telling by means of num- 
ber); and, at the opposite extreme, of all the latest scientific 
developments, such as radio communication, telephony. The 
educated Spiritualists have found particularly welcome the 
theory of relativity and of a four-dimensional universe, the 
theory of the apparent immateriality of matter, as described 
by contemporary physicists, and, of course, such older theo- 
ries as those of evolution and radiation. 

One should not overlook that most interesting type of 
proof, the books and recantations received from famous scien- 
tists and skeptics now in the spirit world. Almost every skep- 
tic of any intellectual importance has transmitted his recan- 
tation. Among these are Michael Faraday and William James, 
each of whom has written a three hundred-page book; while 
Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian Science, Mme Blavat- 
sky, the famous Theosophist, and Houdini—who tried val- 
iantly to believe, poor man, but failed—have all acknowl- 
edged the error of their earthly ways. Even Christ, in a book 
called The Living Jesus, received by the Rev. Fred Wiggin, 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, has presented himself as a nor- 
mal, living human being; while many spirits have reported 
seeing him in the spirit world. The Spiritualists regard Christ 
as a natural man, though a very extraordinary person, and 
a very great medium. 

In connection with the matter of propaganda, it is inter- 
esting to note that the philosophy of Spiritualism, which is 
supposed to have come after the communications with the 
dead had begun, in reality precedes it. The so-called facts, in 
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other words, illustrate and are built on the philosophy. An- 
drew Jackson Davis, “the great American seer, and the father 
of modern spiritualism,” predicted in his Nature’s Divine 
Revelations (1846) an era of intercourse between spirits and 
the inhabitants of earth and described, furthermore, the na- 
ture and formation of the spirit world, Davis was not a me- 
dium; he was an inspired one, lying on his couch and dic- 
tating his visions to a group of attendants. The Spiritualist 
movement proper began in 1848 with the Hydesville rap- 
pings, and later literature contains descriptions fundamental- 


Jy the same as those given by Jackson, who, it must be remem- 


bered, was a prolific reader of Swedenborg. Now, Sweden- 
borg’s intellectual ancestors are the mystics and neo-Platon- 
ists, so that the great similarity in the descriptions of the spirit 


world given by mediums scattered in various countries is due 


not toa common body of facts but to a common body of theo- 
ries. 


Descriptions of spheres whose geographical positions and 


physical states correspond to ethical values, are found again 
and again in the history of thought. Dante’s Inferno, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, tally with the Spiritualist’s spirit world, in 
essentials, though there is some difference in terminology. 
How, one is tempted to ask, could Dante have arrived at so 


accurate a knowledge of the spirit world without the help of 
the spirits? Though the Spiritualists never reier to Dante, 


their answer would be immediately forthcoming: Dante, like 
al] great artists and seers, was not a normal man. He was a 
medium receiving his knowledge from the spirit world, even 
though he was ignorant of his special sensitivity and the 
source of his information. On the same principle, the Spirit- 
ualists find every page of the Bible full of mediumistic phe- 
nomena. And epileptics, who die and are born anew with 
every attack, who are famous, even in a natura)istic medica) 
psychology, for their descriptions of the other world, are also 

termed mediums by the Spiritualists! | 
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Tw 


A religion is not merely a philosophy or theoretical faith, 
it is a practical one and requires an organization, officers, and 
services. The Spiritualist church has very little money and its 
organization is a loose one. Nevertheless, it extends to every 
part of the United States and over a great part of Europe. 
Public services are held several times a week in about forty 
churches in New York City, fifty in Boston, and in about as 
many in Chicago, to say nothing oi those in countless smaller 
cities and towns. It has a seminary for the training of its min- 
isters, and possesses many of the auxiliary features of the or- 
thodox faith, such as a Sunday school for children, bazaars, 
and social evenings. A costume dance was recently held at the 
First Spiritualist Church, New York City, the invitation to 


which is worth guoting here: 


Character Dance 


Come dressed as your spirit guide 


Prizes for the best and funniest costumes 


Bring your friends. 


An unusual element in the Spiritualist faith, not found 
elsewhere, so far as I know, is a spiritua) and mental radio 


station, to enable members to tune in on the Great Dynamic 
Healing Circuit. It broadcasts three times weekly at 7 P.M., 


Chicago time, on universal) wave-length. At this time mem- 
bers are supposed to send out and receive these thoughts: 


I must, [ shall, and I will be healed 
(and) 


I ask the operator of the Progressive Thinker Healing Center 
To impress me what to eat, drink, and do 


For ray sake, my family’s, my friends’, 


And the great Cause, 
One church makes use of the physical radio, as well, Their 


advertisement runs: 
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Listen in on your Radio 
Every Friday at 7:45 P.M., Station W.M.C.A. 
Communications clairandiently received are read 


over the radio, by arrangement with the Spiritual 


and Ethical Society of N.Y.C. Copies of the paper 


read may be obtained by writing station W -M.C.A. 
enclosing dime. 


The Spiritualist organization publishes severa) venerable 
weekly newspapers, some month)ies, and even a Who’s Who 
in Etheric Society. It possesses a vast permanent literature 
whose authors range from men prominent in science and the 
arts to those nearly i)iterate or suffering from some mental 
disease. These books and periodicals may be obtained in all 
the many bookshops specializing in Spiritualistic literature. 
One in London, called the “Psychic Bookshop,” has for its 
cable code, consistently enough, “Ectoplasm.” 

With regard to the services, it is important to distinguish 
between a s€ance and a message service. A séance is a private 
service, for a small group of persons, or even a single one; it 
may be free, but nearly always there is a charge, anywhere 
from two or three dollars wp—with no limit. Private services 
are the ambition of every medium, and their principa) means 
of support. Here, detailed messages and other proofs of dis- 
carnate spirits are given. A public service is for a larger group 
which receives brief messages, only, and the members of which 
are expected to contribute from twenty-five cents to a dollar. 
These services are conducted by a minister who is sometimes 
an ordained Christian minister and often also the medium as 
well; if not, he is assisted by one. The services begin with an 
orthodox prayer, adapted to the Spiritualist interpretation, 
and the singing of hymn tunes (also adaptations). There is 
next a musica] selection, provided by a pianist, and perhaps 
one or even more vocalists. Most of the Spiritualist artists 
volunteer their services, and impress one as destined for the 


lowest sphere available. Occasionally, a small reed organ is 
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emp)oyed to furnish the accompaniments. One church, even 
more sorely pressed for funds than the others, resorted to a 
portable phonograph for its hymns and musica} selections. 

A sermon follows, if the medium is capable of it. Most 
mediums and ministers are inferior in culture and intedigence 
to the orthodox ministry, though one occasiona)y finds a well- 
educated and able speaker. The sermon usually deals with 
propaganda; the deficiencies of the orthodox Christian faiths, 
or of Theosophy or Christian Science; or with some technical 
phase of Spiritualism; vibrations, how to become a medium, 
etc. When this is over, the communications begin. These are 
an unchanging element in the ritual, however variable other 
elements, such as hymns, incense, may be. The communica- 
tions are received from dead friends and relatives of the mem- 
bers of the audience. These are chosen as recipients in the fol- 
lowing way: the medium “goes into the silence” for a mo- 
ment, and then his mind is presented with the figure and face 
of aspirit, clothed and acting as he did on earth, who says that 
he has a message for someone in this audience, This presen- 
tation may come through psychometry, which is the term of 
the “science” of telling from the vibration of any object worn 
near a person’s body or from a query which he has written on 
a piece of paper just who and what he is, and what spirit is 
trying to communicate with him. Or it may come through the 
contact, called vibration, which is suddenly set up between 
the medium and the member of the audience who is thinking 
very hard about his problem. Sometimes such a person is re- 
quired to hold one arm aloft during the entire communication 
in order to keep the vibration “warm”; if it turns “cold” the 
communication is a failure. 

The entire service lasts about an hour and a half. An oc- 
casional medium will try to squeeze in two services in one eve- 
ning. About twenty messages, totaling an hour, are the maxi- 
mum number that can be given. Since the average audience 
consists of fifteen or twenty persons, every member receives 
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some word from the beyond. Some audiences, however, run 
as high as two and three hundred, and even larger, of which 
those at the revivalist meetings, held at Lily Dale, New York, 
and elsewhere during the summer, are instances. These places 
are meccas for Spiritualists who come from all over the coun- 
try. 

The audience is made up nearly entirely of women, most 
of whom are in distress of some kind and have come for help. 
Many of them are widows and spinsters. Of ten women at 
any meeting, one is under thirty-five, four are between thirty- 
five and forty-five, and five are above forty-five. The few 
men present are middle aged and older, though occasionally 
one finds a young man or even a child (accompanying a par- 
ent) in the audience. 

As for the content of the messages, it is readily seen that 
the audience will get what it comes for and pays for. If one 
medium doesn’t give it to them, another will. The spirit, after 
identifying himself, sends his love, as a rule, and tells how well 
he is getting on in his new life. The main part of the message, 
however, is devoted to telling the recipient what the urgent 
problem is that he is facing, how it is to be met, and what the 
outcome will be. The messages deal with health, legal and 
financial matters; the choice of a vocation or a residence; 
love, marriage, and child-parent relationships. The messages 
are optimistic, without exception. No matter how unfortu- 
nate the present may be, the future is always described in 
glowing terms. Let the sufferer only be patient and carry out 
a few simple instructions and all will be well. 

It is true that some mediums hold that their chief function 
and the chief business of Spiritualism is the transmission of 
messages from the dead. Such say that Spiritualism is a “sci- 
ence” which may be utilized by anyone, regardless of his par- 
ticular religious creed or lack of it. One writes in the Call of 
Truth, “Fortune telling has no more to do with Spiritualism 
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than it has to do with merchandizing. . . . . To communi- 
cate with loved ones in spirit and to receive the teachings that 
come from Spirit is the purpose of Spiritualism.” Yet this per- 
son on another page of the same issue, maintains a personal 
psychic service department which for 50 cents and a coupon 
solves the problems of the readers, never once mentioning in 
his answers the so-called loved ones. 

It may be that the mediums tell fortunes because this is 
the only means by which they can hold their congregations, 
that they are sincere in saying they would prefer to be subsi- 
dized by the state and deliver messages free to all comers. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that nine mediums out of ten, 
in message service or séance, practice magical prophecy and 
magical guidance exclusively, “spiritizing” their suggestions 
as a technical device to lend them weight and authority. Rela- 
tively few descriptions of life in the beyond or of the nature 
of the spirit world are transmitted, and these only at séances, 
where there is sometimes a special demand for them. I have 
no space to list Spiritualist advertisements in proof of this 
point, and can describe only their general import. They all 
promise for a small fee to heal, to remove evil influence, to 
give readings on domestic, business, and spiritual affairs, to 
teach a profession, either in person or by mail. “Absent treat- 
ments,” the advertisements insist, “are just as effective as 
those in the office.” 

IV 

What is the function of Spiritualist belief? What relief 
and compensation does it offer for human frustrations that 
other faiths and techniques fail to give? 

To begin with, Spiritualism may have a purely negative 
function. It is not orthodoxy. All cult beliefs, in part, serve as 
places of refuge for those who, in revolting against their fa- 
thers, revolt also against the faith of their fathers. Spiritual- 
ist literature is full of this exultation that is mot orthodox 
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Christianity. Yet, ironically enough, it has its conservative 
and radical wings, and some time ago there was talk of a here- 
sy trial for one of its ministers! 

A similar negative function is served by utterance. To 
discuss one’s problem affords considerable relief apart from 
any advice received. 

At a positive level, though a simple one, there is the sup- 
posed satisfaction of one’s needs to be obtained by means of 
magical prophecy and guidance. Many come to Spiritualism 
looking for good cheap advice. Such persons have few friends, 
perhaps. They may be alone in a strange city or even a strange 
country. (A large number of the members are relatively new 
arrivals in the United States.) When they get in trouble they 
cannot afford the fees of a lawyer or a physician. They are 
repelled, moreover, by impersonality and abstractness of the 
orthodox faiths. With no place to turn for advice or compan- 
ionship, the Spiritualist service looms up as an oasis in an 
emotional desert. Here they are given a warm, personal greet- 
ing, their problems are discussed in intimate fashion, and a 
radiant future is guaranteed them. The individual becomes 
part not only of the living group of those also up against it but 
part of the group passed on. The universe drops its pose of 
stony silence, and shows itself as alive, talkative, protective— 
in a word, homelike. No longer need the suffering one turn in 
vain to a very busy, far-off God who knows and cares nothing 
about him. His dear ones will look after him now. 

This strength of the Spiritualist appeal, however great at 
first, later proves its weakness. In the attempt to meet the in- 
adequacy of other faiths and techniques which promise too 
little, it promises too much. Since magical prophecy and guid- 
ance ultimately fail, Spiritualism must necessarily lose a great 
part of its clientele. (I am not talking now of those interested 
in communication or of the believers in the faith.) But it 
gains as many as it loses. Those whose problems solve them- 
selves in time, stop going; the others leave, sooner or later, to 
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try other techniques. On the other hand, those disillusioned 
in these other techniques come now to try their luck with 
Spiritualism. 

At a higher level, Spiritualism is sought after because it 
helps reduce the shock of death in a more effective way, per- 
haps, than any other belief. The usual person, though suffer- 
ing greatly at the loss of a loved one, is able to adapt himself 
to the change. Time heals all wounds. But some persons find 
the adjustment much more difficult, especially if death comes 
unexpectedly or wantonly, as in accident or war. In such 
cases, communication serves to bridge the gap between life 
and death until such a time as the mind forgets, and the hurt 
disappears. A brief contact with the beyond suffices for such 
persons. The triviality of the messages, moreover, does not 
matter. The bereaved ones are overjoyed merely to learn that 
life continues somewhere, somehow; that death is not pain- 
ful, that the spirit is well and happy. Once this is accom- 
plished, their interest in the spirit world vanishes. Sir Oliver 
Lodge writes: “. . . . I have had many further talks with 
Raymond since the book [Raymond] was published; but 
the stress and anxiety to communicate has subsided; now that 
the fact of survival and happy employment is established, the 
communications are placid, like an occasional letter home.” 

This attitude toward communication may be said to be 
one that, though hardly normal, is not abnormal. But there 
is an inordinate desire to get in touch with the dead and con- 
tinue communications over a period of years that is charac- 
teristic of certain pathological emotional situations, such as 
that of a feeling of guilt or that of an extreme attachment to 
a child or a parent. Some of the eminent, and many of the 
ordinary, persons who have accepted Spiritualism, have tried 
to atone, by way of communication, for their ignorance, their 
neglect, and even their dislike, of their so-called loved ones. 
Others cannot rid themselves of a dependent attitude. One 
old couple whose hope for economic security lay in their son’s 
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career, were overwhelmed by his death. The messages which 
they later received are filled with statements by the son that 
he will still take care of them, that he is preparing a fine home, 
with a splendid library, etc., for them when they arrive.* 

This extreme type of desire for communications disap- 
pears with the attainment of an intelligent understanding of 
the motives involved. An excessive interest in the dead, there- 
fore, is nearly always an indication of a present or approach- 
ing mental disorder. It is not the cause of it, as many persons 
believe. 

At the highest level, Spiritualism meets the demand for a 
science of immortality, though, in the nature of things, there 
can be no such science. Today, orthodox religious leaders are 
perplexed to find suitable proofs of God and of a life after 
death. Let them become abstract and subtle, as befits dis- 
ciplined minds, and they estrange their congregations by de- 
scriptions that tend to make men after death puffs of ether 
knowing neither themselves nor others. Such an existence 
seems a cruel mockery to one face to face with death. Yet, let 
the proof become too concrete and simple, and their audiences 
are insulted at so crude a doctrine. But all men, regardless of 
their intelligence, education, or training, desire the concrete 
type of immortality. Since this seems too good to be true, they 
are driven either into accepting the abstract type as a subter- _ 
fuge, or into abandoning entirely the hope of immortality in 
any form whatsoever. When Spiritualism, therefore, offers 
proof, and “scientific proof,” at that, of everything that the 
heart wants to believe, it is no wonder that it wins adherents, 
not only from Jaymen, but from scientists—who, indeed, are 
laymen when it comes to the problem of man’s ultimate des- 
tiny. It is a psychological as well as spiritual truth that those 
who seek shall find. 

In the light of these facts, the indifference of orthodox 
Christian leaders and laymen to this branch of their faith be- 


*L. C. Graves, op. cit. 
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comes understandable. It is due, I believe, to their antagonism 
to certain of the supposedly radical ethical tenets of Spiritual- 
ism, and to their desire to maintain a monopoly on the proofs 
of immortality. If one may communicate with the dead direct- 
ly, either through another’s mediumistic powers or one’s own; 
if, furthermore, one can soon see for himself that the future 
life is our earthly one perfected; if there is no sin, no damna- 
tion, no Judgment Day, no vicarious atonement, etc.; if one 
prays to the spirits, instead of to the saints—if all this is so, 
then the saints, the theologians, and the ministers become 
superfluous. 

What is the future of this religion? This can be deter- 
mined only in the light of its past. Spiritualism is not only a 
belief in spirits but in spirit as well. It arose to combat mate- 
rialism, and is to be looked upon as part of the post-Kantian 
idealistic movement in philosophy. Much of its work is done 
here, inasmuch as science itself now regards matter as imma- 
terial. In the main, Spiritualism represents a revolt against 
the inadequate techniques and beliefs of the orthodox beliefs, 
particularly the Protestant. Inadequate with respect to re- 
lieving emotional tensions, anticipating the future, guiding 
and healing, and finally, meeting death. The majority of Spir- 
itualists, it should be noted, are former Protestants. Further- 
more, this movement received its greatest impetus during and 
since the war, and is strongest in those countries which lost the 
most men and are also predominantly Protestant. 

Protestantism represents a move toward liberalization, 
but some persons cannot stand this liberty, this vagueness and 
austerity, and try to work their way back to the fixity and 
warmth of Catholicism in one form or another. Spiritualism 
has adopted several of the therapeutic devices of Catholicism, 
confession, communion with the saints (spirits) ; and many of 
its beliefs, particularly of medieval Catholicism, such as those 
in magic, demons, witchcraft. Spiritualism, hence, is a hybrid 
faith. It is partly Protestant, partly Catholic; partly Puritan- 
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ical, partly liberal; partly Western, partly Eastern; partly in- 
tellectualistic, partly mystical. 

One of the objectives of Spiritualism is that of making 
every individual his own medium. This is not possible, and if 
it were the religious aspect would be destroyed, for religion is 
always a group affair. Spiritualism, however, comes the clos- 
est to being an individualistic faith. Still another objective is 
that of doing away with communications altogether and hav- 
ing the knowledge already obtained suffice. But religion con- 
sists not of past practices but of present ones. Omit the serv- 
ices, and Spiritualism becomes simply a philosophic belief. 
This contingency is still far off. 

All religious systems are to be considered as psycholog- 
ical protective devices; they are therapeutic, not descriptive. 
Their vitality, therefore, depends on the degree to which they 
transform, through the imagination, the simple brute facts of 
suffering, frustration, and death into something that will not 
hurt so much. For civilized man, if not all heart, neither is all 
mind. He needs to believe very primitive things, though per- 
haps in very sophisticated fashion. If Spiritualism grows 
stronger, then, it will be only because other religions have 
grown weaker, that is, grown even more vague, abstract, and 
cautious than at present. Supply and demand is the law not 
only of economics, it is the law of religion as well. 
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POPULAR COMPETITORS OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


URING the first three centuries of the present era the 
I) inhabitants of the Mediterranean countries cher- 
ished and were served by a vast array of different re- 
ligions. At no period before or since in the history of civiliza- 
tion as known to us have so many separate religious movements 
flourished at one time within a single area so thoroughly uni- 
fied culturally and politically as was the Roman Empire. Per- 
haps the nearest historical parallel to that ancient multiplicity 
of cults is to be seen today in the United States of America. If 
instead of employing the term “Christianity” we use the more 
general designation “religion,” and count as distinct bodies 
the different sects and denominations, we find in this country 
at the present moment more than two hundred religions com- 
peting with one another for the allegiance of twentieth-century 
Americans. A very similar state of affairs prevailed in the 
Roman world, but perhaps the average person then was as 
oblivious to the fact of multiplicity as is the ordinary member 
of any particular Christian church today. 

While the different religions within the Roman Empire 
were in reality often competitors of one another, it should be 
remembered that the Gentiles did not share the characteris- 
tically Jewish and Christian opinion that one’s own god is 


intolerant of all rivals. The deities whom Gentiles revered 
were not “jealous” gods. No impropriety was felt in maintain- 


ing an attachment to two or more deities at the same time. In 


fact, it was commonly assumed that under one set of condi- 
tions help was properly: sought from one god, while under 


different circumstances another deity insured protection. The 
55 
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denominational rivalries that make it so difficult in modern 
times to effect a union among Christian bodies were not so 
keenly felt by members of different religious societies in an- 
cient times, There were, indeed, rivalries, as one found in this 
or that cult what seemed to him the highest measure of satis- 
faction for his own needs, and consequently the religion most 
worthy of recommendation to his neighbors. But participation 
in the activities of one worshiping group did not necessarily 


imply the renunciation of a)] others. Jt would be inconceivable 
in our society that a man could unite, say, with a Roman Cath- 
olic church in order to receive from it the emotional satisfac- 
tions resulting from participation in an elaborate ritual, and 
at the same time join some modernist Protestant church for 
the sake of the intellectual satisfactions to be found in the lec- 
ture-sermon of some able preacher, Such an individua) would 
be immediately distrusted in both groups, if indeed he were 
not summarily dismissed from fellowship, But it was not 
characteristic of the gentile psychology, as it was of the Jew- 
ish and the Christian, to assume that genuine religion was at- 
tainable only through membership in one specific communion, 
or that loyalty could be rendered to but one god. 

The absence of the particularistic attitude in Roman reli- 
gion made it inevitable that many cults would freely appro- 
priate features from others, until it became difficult for an ob- 
server to draw lines of sharp demarcation between them. 
While certain gods retained their distinctive characteristics, 
the tendency to fuse the attributes and functions of one with 
another made rapid progress during the later centuries of the 
Empire. As the same individual passed freely from one cult 
to another, worshiping here today and there tomorrow, he con- 
stituted in his own person a significant unifying influence by 
virtue of his individuality and his particular type of religious 
quest. A hundred or a thousand such persons, following this 
ordinary course of procedure, transferred from one religion to 
another a considerable body of common interests, attitudes, 
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and rites, It was not unusual for the same individual to have 
served as a priest in more than one of these cults. Again, when 
the worship of a deity was set up in new territory by a few 
immigrants from some distant country, the imported god grad- 
wally took on characteristics of one or another deity indige- 
nous to that vicinity. Especially when natives adopted the 
foreign religion did the strange deity gradually assume a 
greater similarity to the older gods among whom he now abode 
or whom he displaced. 

There was a large measure of assimilation and fusion 
among the different cults within the Roman Empire. The re- 
sult was an elaborate mixture of religious activities, creeds, 
and ceremonies—a complicated syncretism. These syncretis- 
tic religious movements are an impressive factor within Rom- 
an ciyi)ization during the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
and an understanding of their character is necessary not only 
for a correct appraisal of the part played by religion in Roman 
culture during the imperial age, but also for an appreciation 
of the conditions attending the rise and early history of Chris- 
tianity. 

[ 

When it had been the hrst duty of religion to serve the 
needs of a single race of men, \ike the Hebrews in Palestine, or 
a group of persons living within one narrowly restricted area, 
like a city-state of the Greek world, the character of the reli- 
gion corresponded to specific local demands. It was the func- 
tion of the deities to guard a particular territory, insuring the 
fertility of the fields and the flocks for an agricu)tura) and 
pastoral type of civilization, or protecting the business of the 
citizens within the walls of the town in the case of an urban 
culture. Such politica) organization as might be needed was 
also the care of the divinity, but his concern was with a limited 
territory or a specific group rather than with the individual. 
Since people rarely had occasion to travel abroad, one who did 
venture beyond the bounds of his own country and race must 
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make the journey at his own risk, unless he could form an 
alliance with the deities who presided over foreign Jands and 
nations. Originally the great gods of the ancient world were 
not migratory deities. 

By the beginning of the Christian Era the older situation 
had been radically altered. Now all religions had learned to 
migrate with peoples. This result was a direct outcome of new 
social conditions that had been taking shape during the three 
preceding centuries. Alexander the Great had set in motion a 
type of social contacts and a process of racia) intermixture 
that tended to fuse into one complex mass of humanity all 
the different peoples dwelling in the lands about the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. This tendency was only further ac- 
celerated by the imperial policy of Rome. After Alexander’s 
day Greeks swarmed all over the Eastern world carrying with 
them their traditional cultural heritages. But, inspired by the 
precept and example of Alexander, Greeks went abroad not 
simply as Greeks but as citizens of the world at large. They 
quickly learned both to give and to take. Alexander, it should 
be remembered, had not followed the example of an Egyp- 
tian, an Assyrian, or a Persian conqueror, who coveted foreign 
territory as a source of wealth for the enrichment of the home- 
land. After setting out on his conquest of Asia and Egypt, Al- 
exander never returned to Macedonia, and had he lived long 
enough to reorganize the government of his newly acquired 
kingdom probably he would not have chosen any city of Ma- 
cedonia or Greece for the capital of this world-empire. New 
cosmopolitan centers of culture, like Antioch in Syria and 
Alexandria in Egypt, were the inevitable consequence of those 
new social forces that had resulted from the activities of the 
Greeks under the leadership of Alexander. Older national and 
racial differentiae rapidly disappeared. 

When Rome made conquest of the Orient, the blending of 
bloods and cultures continued and gathered fresh momentum. 
Aristocrats might lament that the Orient poured its dregs into 
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the very city of Rome, but they were helpless to resist the 
westward sweep of that tidal wave. As early as the Augustan 
age Horace could quite properly remark that captive Greece 
had taken her fierce Roman conquerors captive and had taught 
her arts to rustic Italy. Had he lived in the age of the An- 
tonines or of the Severi he would have had to add Asia and 
Africa to the countries that had placed Roman civilization 
deeply in their debt. Even before the end of the first Chris- 
tian century one encountered at all the chief centers of popu- 
lation, including Rome itself, men of many different races and 
diverse cultural heritages freely mingling together in the vari- 
ous walks of life. The author of the Book of Acts, himself a 
Gentile, had undoubtedly seen in many a city just such an 
assembly of mixed peoples as he visualized at Jerusalem on 
the occasion of the first Christian Pentecost. There one en- 
countered “Parthians and Medes and Elamites, and the dwell- 
ers in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and 
Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, both Jews 
and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians” (Acts 2:9—11). Since 
there was nothing phenomenal about the bare fact of this pro- 
miscuous gathering, the writer of the Acts heightened the sig- 
nificance of the occasion by assuming that the Christian 
spokesman on that day had been miraculously endowed with 
ability to preach in all the various native tongues represented 
in the assembly. Had these Galilean peasants been able to 
speak’ Greek, as doubtless would have been the case if they 
had grown up in an urban environment like that of a Paul, no 
miraculous gift of tongues would have been necessary. Such 
miscellaneous groups of persons could understand any preach- 
er in Greek whether he addressed an audience in Athens, 
Ephesus, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, or even Rome itself. 
Among the masses of the population, apart from persons re- 
siding in the less frequented country areas, the Greek speech, 
which Alexander and his followers had brought into Asia and 
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Egypt, had become the common medium of intercourse be- 
tween all the heterogeneous elements in that exceedingly syn- 
cretistic society. Even in Roman times, although Latin was 
the language of the rulers, Greek still had a wide vogue among 
the people of the provinces and must often have been heard 
even on the streets of Rome. 

Powerful forces were in operation to effect the wide dis- 
semination of many religions among the mixed population of 
the Roman Empire. Over the whole Mediterranean world there 
was both a free and a forced mingling of many diverse cultural 
factors. The institution of slavery meant the importation into 
Roman society of vast numbers of foreigners, who brought 
with them an allegiance to various strange deities. Not infre- 
quently the slave was a missionary for his native religion with- 
in the very household of his master. Free laborers moved 
about from place to place in quest of a livelihood, and at the 
same time sought aid of new deities or proffered to their neigh- 
bors the assistance of their own tutelary gods. The artisan or 
the small trader, availing himself of the good highways and 
protected sea-routes maintained by the Roman government, 
was also an agent for the propagation of different: religions. 
The army, too, served in this same capacity. Mercenaries 
were recruited fromi all over the Empire, and while they 
performed the traditional Roman rites prescribed for the 
camp, personally they nourished their hopes of protection in 
battle and safety in death upon any form of faith that might 
be dear to them, either because it had been the religion of their 
fathers or because they had tested its validity in their own 
individual experience. Whether the legions were transferred 
rapidly from place to place, or were quartered in some prov- 
ince for a lengthy period, or were finally discharged and set- 
tled in possession of the property received as a reward for their 
services, under all of these circumstances soldiers were no in- 
significant factor in the spread of religions. And to these more 
incidental agencies one should add the activity of professional 
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propagandists and priests whose zeal for converts must often 
have been stimulated by the golden opportunities for success 
which the social conditions of the time afforded. 


II 


Religions that could effectively serve humanity’s needs 
under conditions obtaining during the later centuries of the 
Roman Empire were necessarily of a specific type. In the 
first place, there had to be about them an atmosphere of uni- 
versalism. This was not a characteristic of the older cults. 
They had served well the necessities of a particular territory 
or people, but were quite unsuited to the requirements of the 
world at large and of mankind in general. A god who had been 
sufficient for a Greek living in Athens, or for an Egyptian re- 
siding in some isolated locality, could hope to survive in the 
imperial age only as he proved capable of serving his devotees 
amid the new experiences encountered by them as they fared 
forth into the larger world. A cosmopolitan society demanded 
for its satisfaction religions with strong universal tendencies. 

The advocates of various existing religions soon rose to the 
occasion by declaring their favorite gods to be everywhere 
operative and all powerful over the whole area of both divine 
and human concerns. The greater gods of Greece and Rome 
were readily assumed to be the proper persons to take the uni- 
verse under their protection, but no one thought of abandon- 
ing outright his own favorite divinity for the worship of a Zeus 
or a Jupiter. On the contrary a great number of divinities 
indigenous to particular localities were simply renamed, and 
thus acquired a more cosmopolitan air although retaining 
many of their former traits and often even their original names 
as a particular member of a Zeus or a Jupiter family. But a 
more whole-hearted procedure was to extend the province of 
one’s own deity until he or she became unlimited and supreme, 
as happened in the case of Jehovah of the Hebrews, Isis of the 
Egyptians, or Mithra of the Persians. 
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The drift of Roman society toward cosmopolitanism was 
accompanied by an inescapable corollary. It gave anew poign- 
ancy to the personal experiences of the individual. If he 
spent his entire life in one place and within the circumscribed 
limits of some long-established occupation, his well-being 
might be sufficiently insured through membership in a group 
where religion, operating in traditional ways, served every 
man because it protected the whole community. Diana was re- 
vered by an individual silversmith in Ephesus, not because he 
by some voluntary religious act established personal relations 
with the divinity, but because he was a recognized member of 
the guild, as perhaps had been his father and his grandfather 
before him. But when he left the shelter of his ancestral roof 
to take his place as an individual in company with the great 
mass of humanity at large, he rapidly experienced a new set of 
emotions. In discovering that the whole world was open to 
him he also became aware of his own limitations. Torn from 
his old moorings, he drifted helplessly until he learned new 
ways of navigation and the location of new havens where safe- 
ty could be realized. In the sphere of religion he needed not 
only to learn of a god who could minister to his necessities in 
any part of his expanding universe, but one with whom he 
could form a personal attachment that would be a source of 
comfort and inspiration in his experience as an individual. 

Several religions were ready with answers to this demand. 
They recognized the type of human need that had resulted 
from the rapid development of both universalism and indi- 
vidualism within Roman society, and they offered converts 
the protection of deities all powerful throughout the cosmos 
and at the same time capable of entering through one’s emo- 
tional experiences into the narrow confines of every human 
breast. 

One group of religious movements, which for lack of a bet- 
ter name is commonly called the ‘“‘mysteries,” proved especial- 
ly popular during this period. To list them under a single cap- 
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tion may, however, prove very misleading. While it is true 
that in the service which they rendered there were many com- 
mon features, it should also be remembered that there were 
many remarkable differences between these cults, and that in 
their genesis both geographically and culturally sometimes 
they were widely separated from one another. There were in 
fact several different “denominations” of the mystery church 
in Greece proper even before the time of Alexander. The most 
famous of these was that which centered about the worship of 
Demeter and her daughter Persephone. But in Roman times 
probably Greece made her largest contribution to religious 
syncretism through the spread of the Dionysus-Orphic cult. 
Previous to the Roman domination the worship of Demeter 
had already been definitely localized at Eleusis near Athens, 
whence its fame spread so widely about the world that people 
from all over the Empire, even emperors themselves, came to 
seek initiation in these famous mysteries. On the other hand, 
the cult of Dionysus was not localized at one central sanctuary 
and in consequence of this very fact was capable of serving 
much more generally the religious needs of mankind. 

The contribution of Asia to the religious syncretism of the 
Empire was extensive and varied. Judaism and Christianity 
were not the only Asiatic cults to spread widely over the Med- 
iterranean lands. The name and fame of the Phrygian mother- 
goddess Cybele and of her male associate Attis were carried 
all about the Roman world by bands of wild devotees celebrat- 
ing their orgiastic rites. From Persia came the worship of 
Mithra, especially popular with the soldiers and destined for 
a time to become virtually the state religion of the declining 
Empire. Egypt furnished the widely influential worship of 
Isis, with her associates Osiris and Serapis. And many other 
deities of less distinction but of similar worth to men in that 
age would need to be included were we to make a comprehen- 
sive rather than a representative list of the mystery-gods. Al- 
though not every one of these cults yielded exactly the same 
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set of satisfactions, the ease with which people passed from 
one to another group of worshipers, and the readiness with 
which priests and theologians found in one cult and its deities 
the same characteristics that had originally pertained to an- 
other, made it possible for a great number of the mystery reli- 
gions gradually to extend their influence over wider and wider 
areas. 

The mystery type of religion was especially prized for its 
service to the individual. Here he found access to sources of 
supernatural power available for him regardless of his race, 
nationality, or status in society. Membership in the cult was 
attained by an act of his own volition and the rewards were 
also of a distinctly individual and personal character. Wheth- 
er it was the orgiastic rites of the Phrygian Cybele, or a similar 
display of emotional activity in the Dionysiac ceremonies, or 
the more secret and symbolic ritual of an Isiac or Mithraic 
initiation, or even the extravagant appropriation of the deity 
through the blood-bath of the Taurobolium—in all or in any 
one of these ceremonies the worshiper realized a distinctly 
personal experience as he voluntarily presented himself for 
admission and participated purely and simply as an individual 
in the benefits which the god was believed to confer upon the 
devotee. 

There were several different areas of personal experience 
that might be cultivated through the mystery type of religion. 
More and more the disciple who attached himself to one of 
these cults during the later years of the Empire came to feel 
that his membership meant, not simply union with a group of 
his fellow-men, but an incorporation into the very life of the 
god himself. Cleansing rites of initiation and sacred meals 
gave to the ceremonies a distinctly sacramental character. The 
good thus acquired was not simply human in its content, but 
was essentially divine. One who passed through the cere- 
monies, with their strong emotional stimuli, lost his sense of 
human weakness and attained to a conviction that now he was 
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equipped with a divine increment of heavenly power for the 
battle of life. He was no longer a mere mortal but a mortal 
possessed with qualities of immortality, and capable of meet- 
ing without fear all experiences that might confront him either 
in this life or in the world to come. Sometimes he affirmed that 
he had been born again, born unto eternity. 

The ceremonies of the mystery cults were designed also to 
produce from time to time a renewal of this experience of di- 
vine infilling. The esoteric character of certain of the rites, the 
effect produced by the liturgy, the advancement of the indi- 
vidual to higher grades in the order—in fact, the whole tech- 
nique of procedure as experienced by the devotee from the 
most ecclesiastically tonsured and elaborately robed priest 
down to the humblest worshiper—yielded perpetually new 
emotional stimuli that gave much abiding value to the cult. 
Not only through entrance into the society did one experi- 
ence a heightening of feeling, but one lived day by day upon 
an elevated emotional level. In the rites of those religions to 
which one belonged by virtue of birth or residence within a 
particular territory, the ceremonies might be performed care- 
fully in order to safeguard the interests of one’s family or of 
society, but slight if any emotional stimulus attended the reli- 
gious act. Not so when one entered a communion by a volun- 
tary procedure involving individual initiative, where success 
meant for one the attainment of a personal salvation. 

In the mysteries men found help for their bodies as well 
as for their souls. In this respect, however, the services of the 
mystery gods were not distinctive. Healing in the name of 
religion had been a long-established fact for the people of that 
ancient world. The famous Asklepios had been operating from 
his shrine at Epidauros for ages, and Apollo before him had 
been rendering men much-needed assistance in times of afflic- 
tion by disease or pestilence. But with the rise to popularity of 
certain of the mystery gods like Isis and Serapis, the healing 
function of religion received new emphasis. This was only 
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natural in a connection where a high degree of emotional ex- 
perience was involved. One is not surprised to find in the sec- 
ond and third centuries, or even earlier, that the reputation of 
Isis as a healer is very widespread and much stressed by her 
devotees. A religion that professed to be par excellence a heal- 
er of men’s souls must for the ancients also heal men’s bodies 
while it was still their lot to remain in the earthly prison- 
house. 

The hope of a reunion with one’s departed friends in a 
blessed life beyond the grave, and a happy destiny for one’s 
self, were features of the mysteries that made a peculiarly 
strong appeal. While a belief in immortality and assurances of 
blessedness in the hereafter had long been the possession of 
the Greeks, in the mystery cults of Roman times the hope re- 
ceived new stimulus and was supported by new guaranties. 
The grave was a great leveler of social castes, and it was the 
mysteries that especially taught all men to feel a common 
need and to share a common hope. The inscriptions and dedi- 
cations to one or another of the mystery gods attest abundant- 
ly the keen interest taken in their rites, not only by the lower 
classes of society, but by some of the most conspicuous per- 
sons of the Roman aristocracy. There is a well-known monu- 
ment erected by one Paulina to her husband Praetextatus, on 
which she commemorated his many honors and remarked 
upon his noble birth, his learning, and his culture. But these 
distinctions were minor considerations when compared with 
the title which he had to a future blessedness in which he and 
his wife would be united. She was assured of this because he 
had shared with her his knowledge of sacred things. And in a 
companion inscription she was honored by her husband as 
one devoted to the temple service, a friend of the deities, and 
pure in mind and body, and benevolent to all mankind. People 
of social distinction frequently served as priests or priestesses 
of these deities, not restricting themselves to a single god, but 
passing from one cult to another in order that they might 
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avail themselves of the full range of supernatural assistance 
furnished by this type of religion. 


iil 


Movements that exerted so wide an influence on society 
as did the syncretistic religions, particularly of the mystery 
type, cannot have been without great significance for Roman 
civilization. It is true that we should expect to find this influ- 
ence greatest among the common people, but as a matter of 
fact ultimately these religions became the accepted creed of 
the imperial court. The defenders of Christianity in the fourth 
and fifth centuries quite properly declared the gods of the 
Roman state to be without further vitality for the people of 
the Empire, but this decadence certainly was not true of an 
Isis, a Mithra, or an invincible sun-god of Syria. Indeed, the 
type of Roman culture that Christianity inherited with the 
downfall of the Empire was very largely determined through 
the influence of these Oriental religions in the centuries pre- 
ceding the incoming of the barbarian peoples from the north. 

There was hardly a single area of Roman‘culture upon 
which the syncretistic religions did not leave a very strong 
stamp. Perhaps their effect was least marked in the sphere of 
art and literature, although, in the case of the former, it cer- 
tainly was not entirely negligible. And while the syncretistic 
cults furnished no remarkable stimulus to literature, inasmuch 
as they were in no sense book religions and had only a mini- 
mum of sacred writings, they certainly did inspire emotions 
and attitudes that colored significantly later Roman literature. 
The advocates of these gods were as ready to defend with zeal 
the attachment which they felt for their religion as were the 
Christian apologists to defend Christianity. And we may read- 
ily imagine that, had the processes of history been reversed, 
and had the cult of an Isis, of a Dionysus, or a Mithra tri- 


umphed over its Christian rival, the writings of the Christian 
apologists today might be as little known as are the defenses 
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which advocates of paganism in the later Empire made on be- 
half of their religion when Christianity was rapidly gaining the 
ascendancy. Vet it is only proper to add that these gentile re- 
ligions never shared the zea] of Judaism and Christianity for 
resisting or destroying competitors. 

While the Oriental religions used art and literature in their 
service, their most distinctive contribution to the culture of 
the time must be sought in other spheres of activity. This is 
to be found in quarters where it might be least expected. One 
might imagine that the political constitution of the Roman 
Empire would have been so firmly established as to remain 
immune from influence through any such foreign contacts. 
But the fact is that the Orienta) religions made a very signif- 
cant contribution toward the political side of Roman civiliza- 
tion. The deification of the Roman emperor—not so much the 
apotheosis of aparticular emperor as the deification of the office 
itself—was essentially an Oriental concept. This was the no- 
tion of a kingdom instituted by heaven, rather than a republic 
of the Roman people. In the Orient this was a religious con- 
cept of great moment. It is true, indeed, that for the Romans 
themselves the state had always been a concern of the gods, 
and it was of great importance to the pious Romans that the 
welfare of the state should be faithfully guarded by careful 
attention to the rites of religion. But from the end of the sec- 
ond century A.D. on to the fall of the Empire rulers of the Rom- 
an world sought supernatural guaranties for the government 
in other sources than those of traditional Roman religion. 
These new deities of the Roman state might be called by the 
old Roman names, but the manner in which the gods now func- 
tioned and the religious ceremonies of the imperial court were 
distinctly Orienta) in character. If the Christian church had 
not attained to a position of prominence in the affairs of the 
state under a Constantine or a Theodosius, we may be sure 
that there would have arisen a religious institution of a similar 
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character to function in the same capacity which might have 
been either an Isiac or a Mithraic church. 

The effect of the syncretistic religions upon the mora) side 
of Roman civilization has been variously adjudged. It has 
long been the custom among Christian apologists to declare 
the utter moral bankruptcy of the Roman world at the time 
Christianity appeared upon the scene, and to make the Chris- 
tian religion alone responsible for introducing worthy moral 
ideals and attainments into a decadent Roman society. It is 
very true that glaring moral lapses were common enough 
among Romans, and also that the syncretistic religions offered 
essentially a scheme of redemption, rather than a program of 
salvation by works. Frequently, also, it has to be admitted 
that the rites of the cults operated by magica) effectiveness to 
produce an extravagant emotion and to insure for the worship- 
ers the reward of blessedness in the life to come. Vet there cer- 
tainly was a marked sensitivity to moral values in many of 
these cults. While the devotee never attained to salvation by 
works, it was assumed that because he had been united with 
the deity through the sacred rites, he was therefore purer in 
his thought and more righteous in his acts than he ever could 
have been without the divine assistance. Also the Orienta) 
cults were largely responsible for an attitude of aloofness 
toward the present world, and an ascetic discipline in religion, 
which had already begun to lay hold upon Roman society in 
the latter part of the imperial period and which prepared the 
way for a flourishing Christian asceticism and monasticism in 
the later ages. 

The influence of the syncretistic religions upon the intel- 
lectual side of the later Roman civilization is most pro- 
nounced, The main trend of this influence was in the direction 
of magnifying the mystical and emotional elements in experi- 
ence. At the same time, however, the new religions stimulated 
an enlarging horizon as they compelled their devotees to think 
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of the world in the imagery of universalism. But even though 
the world was a unit, its essence was for them emotional rath- 
er than rational. From one point of view, it might be said that 
thinking about the deities moved distinctly in the direction of 
monotheism—one god to rule a single cosmos. But in the area 
of personal experience religion was too immediate and vita) an 
affair to be adequately described by any philosophical defini- 
tions of deity in the abstract. Consequently whenever one as- 
signed the universe to the control of a single all-ruling divine 
power, it was necessary that some very effective mediators 
should be introduced between the supreme god and the indi- 
vidual man who sought in the rites of the cult the deepest reali- 
ties of his religion. To use a modern phrase, men might believe 
that God was in his heaven and all was well with the world, 
but all was not felt to be well with the individual until he ex- 
perienced god in his own soul. 

In formulating their religious ideas, the devotees in the 
syncretistic faiths were much more concerned to preserve the 
values attaching to their experience of salvation, than they 
were to abide by valid laws of logic or to adopt methods of 
scientific investigation. Their philosophy of religion found 
its center in soteriology; their primary concern was to obtain 
salvation. As they conceived it, the course of past history and 
of future events centered about the problem of rescuing an 
unfortunate humanity. Their thinking revolved about man 
and his welfare, and when they unified the cosmos about the 
person of a single deity, the most appropriate figure for such 
honor seemed to be one of the heroic divinities, who in render- 
ing service to mankind had passed through those trials to 
which all human flesh is heir, but had come off triumphant, 
and therefore merited the reward of man’s devotion and the 
position of supreme authority over all the world. 

From this point of view the most valuable knowledge at- 
tainable by mankind lay not in the area of empirical investi- 
gation, but in the sphere of revelation. In whatever field one 
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desired knowledge, the search could be fully satisfied only by 
access to some fountain of divine wisdom. One sought above 
al) else to Jearn the wil] of the deity. Minds of different cali- 
bres and varying inclinations found a multitude of sources 
available for such information. Older methods of divination 
took on new significance. Men endeavored with new zeal to 
read the signs of the heavens. Professional diviners prospered 
as a superstitious generation sought more and more energet- 
ically to ascertain by every possible means the will of the deity 
over the whole range of human affairs from the most momen- 
tous to the most trivial. People of high respectability in so- 
ciety yielded to a state of mind that intellectual classes three 
centuries before would have thought rankly superstitious. 
But now this attitude of subservience to supernaturalism was 
esteemed a mark of genuine piety. 

Even the more strenuous intellectuals of the age, who re- 
fused a full surrender of their mental powers to popular super- 
stition, were still bent upon the attainment of a knowledge 
distinctly other-worldly in its character. The last school of 
philosophy which the ancient world produced, neo-Platonism, 
is a clear example of this fact. For its founder, Plotinus, who 
is also its most distinguished representative, ultimate reality 
was attainable not in the area of reason’s operation, but in that 
more remote sphere of mystical experience to which one at- 
tained by long and devout meditation. Ecstasy rather than ra- 
tionality was the logical goal of this intellectual quest. The 
followers of Plotinus found an easier way to acquire the ec- 
static emotion. The rites and ceremonies of the syncretistic 
religions of the period furnished readier access to this type of 
experience, and thus these religions became perfectly respect- 
able material for the philosopher to employ in what he re- 
garded as the highest intellectual quest of the day. Thus the 
syncretistic faiths were instrumental in dragging the human 
mind down from the standards of sober logical procedure and 
empirical inquiry that characterized the attitude of an Aris- 
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totle, to the lower levels of emotionalism where one felt that 
true knowledge had been attained because convictions had 
been produced by a set of sacred stimuli. 

There is room for differences of opinion as to the good or 
bad effects of religion upon the civilization of the late Roman 
Empire. The type of syncretism with which we are here con- 
fronted needs to be understood. It was not a movement 
toward unity like that which followed the Reformation in Eu- 
rope in the sixteenth century, when a few irenic spirits of the 
time sought to heal the breach in Christendom by an organic 
fusion of features that could be adopted in common by all 
branches of the divided body. There was no attempt to reduce 
the various religions of the Roman Empire to their lowest 
common denominator, for the purpose of organizing a new 
denomination, so to speak, out of what might be regarded as 
the best elements to be derived from each of the component 
parts. The process of fusion then in vogue was one by which 
each cult absorbed, or tended to absorb, everything in the 
total environment. There was no effort to determine a select 
body of practice or doctrine to which those of more philo- 
sophical and tolerant temperament might be able to give as- 
sent. On the contrary that syncretism was the consequence of 
a willingness on the part of everybody to bring his religious 
standards down to the level of the masses. And if there was 
any gain to society at large, it must be found in the fact that 
people of the highest social standing and best education con- 
sented to join hands with the common man. This situation 
presents a problem which apparently even our wisest social 
philosophers of the twentieth century have not yet been able 
to solve. A modern scholar asks the pertinent question, which, 
however, he fails to answer: Is not every civilization bound to 
decay as soon as it begins to penetrate the masses? 

Much as we may lament the breakdown of certain stand- 
ards of ancient civilization in connection with the operations 
of religion in the declining period of the Roman Empire, when 
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viewed from the standpoint of their immediate service to man- 
kind, possibly a much larger measure of credit is due the syn- 
cretistic movements than has commonly been accorded them 
by their modern interpreters. At least, it must be admitted 
that those religions proved very effective in insuring to the 
ordinary man a sense of vital experience that lifted him above 
the commonplace into a higher atmosphere of emotional satis- 
faction. Their effects upon his moral and spiritual ideals were 
not perhaps of the noblest type, but, from the point of view of 
what life seemed to him to hold in store that was really worthy 
of effort, they made him truly religious. They gave a very 
needy humanity a large measure of satisfaction, peace, and 
hope. 








THE PRESENCE OF CHIASMUS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


N. W. LUND 
North Park College, Chicago 


HE term “chiasmus” usually designates a rhetorical 

figure according to which words and ideas are placed 

crosswise in a sentence. The term is commonly ap- 
plied to such figures that contain four words in the appropri- 
ate order, though there can be no objection to extend the use 
of the term to such figures that are found to contain more than 
four members. In all such cases there is no new principle in- 
volved, but merely a more extensive application of the well- 
known principle of chiasmus. 

One of the best-known instances of chiasmus in the New 
Testament is Matt. 7:6 which has been noticed by commen- 
tators, because the sense of the passage seems to make a chias- 
tic order necessary: 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast your pearls before the swine, 
lest haply they trample them under their feet, 
and turn and rend you. 


The sense of this passage seems to require that the verb 
“trample” be connected with the swine and the verb “rend” 
with the dogs, thus effecting an inverted order of the subjects 
and the predicates. 

Though this passage is often quoted as an example of 
chiasmus in the N.T., there are many other passages of the 
same kind which are both clearer and more extensive. The 
chiastic nature of the passage in Matt. 13:15 has been ob- 
served by many writers, and in Westcot and Hort’s edition of 
‘the N.T. it has been printed with proper regard for its form. 
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For this people’s heart is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed; 
lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart. 


In this passage we are dealing, not with four, but with six 
lines, and the symmetry is expressed, not only by means of 
related ideas, but by the identical words occurring in proper 
succession until the system is completed. 

Were these and other brief passages the only instances of 
chiasmus in the N.T., they would be regarded merely as minor 
literary flourishes, which would interest the student of style 
and occasionally would give the exegete a possible clue to in- 
terpretation. But the extensive use of chiasmus by the writers 
of the N.T. seems to demand a more intensive study of this 
particular literary form. Not only will such a study increase 
our literary appreciation of some passages, but something new 
may turn up in the line of exegesis and textual criticism. 

J. A. Bengel is, as far as I know, the first scholar who em- 
ployed chiasmus in the interpretation of the N.T. in his Gno- 
mon novi testamenti (Tiibingen, 1742). Among the German 
writers there are sporadic references to chiasmus in the N.T., 
but for a more intensive and serious study of it we have to turn 
to English writers. The next writer of any consequence is 
John Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, who wrote a book entitled 
Sacred Literature in 1820. He shows that the origin of chi- 
asmus may be traced to the O.T. and that the application of 
the principle extends, not only to lines, but to paragraphs as 
well. Jebb was followed by the Rev. Thomas Boys, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a curate in the Church of Eng- 
land and a soldier in the Duke of Wellington’s army during 
the Peninsular War. He published Key to the Book of Psalms 
in 1825. The works of Jebb and Boys seem never to have 
made much of a stir, nor have they circulated widely. I have 
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not been able to find these two books in this country, except in 
the Andover-Harvard Theological Library. There is an edi- 
tion of Boys’s work issued by Dr. E. W. Bullinger in 1890. 
This edition is based on notes found in the Hebrew Bible of 
Boys’s and edited by Bullinger after Boys’s death. It elimi- 
nates some of the preliminary discussions in the earlier edi- 
tion, but extends the scope of the former edition so as to in- 
clude all the psalms in the psalter. There is an earlier work on 
the N.T. by Boys entitled Tactica Sacra, but of this book 
there is no trace in this country. The next important work is 
John Forbes’s The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture (Edin- 
burgh, 1854). Forbes builds on the work of Jebb and Boys 
and there is a reference to Bengel, whom he regards as a pred- 
ecessor. There is nothing in these works, however, that en- 
ables one to trace the extent of the English writers’ indebted- 
ness to their predecessors. In recent years The Companion 
Bible has been issued by the Oxford University Press under 
the editorship of Dr. E. W. Bullinger. The work embodies 
among many useful features also the principle of chiasmus, or, 
as it was first called by Jebb, of “introverted parallelism.” 
Though the volumes of this work are gotten up on a generous 
scale and beautifully printed, they do not give the impression 
of a thorough and detailed study of the passages. The text is 
thrown into convenient blocks under the guidance of certain 
catchwords. The whole is made subservient to certain pro- 
nounced “dispensational” views of the editor. 

Though no special work dealing with chiasmus to my 
knowledge has been produced since 1854, the figure has not 
been altogether forgotten. Jebb’s work as well as his term “‘in- 
troverted parallelism” have been noticed from time to time by 
scholars. In Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible and in The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia there are brief notices but with only meager 
illustrative material. In Richard C. Moulton’s The Literary 
Study of the Bible, in C. A. Brigg’s Biblical Study, and in a | 
few other books there have occurred brief references to “in- 
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troverted parallelism,” but not enough has been said in any of 
these works to acquaint a reader with the true state of affairs, 
as it is shown in the works of Boys and Jebb. 

There is a more recent literature which deals seriously 
with the style of the epistles of Paul. In Die Rhytmen der 
asianischen und romischen Kunstprosa by Friedrich Blass and 
in Das Neue Testament schallanalytisch untersucht: Der gala- 
terbrief, by Wolfgang Schanze, we have some attempts made 
to trace the rhythm of some of the writings of Paul. These 
treatises, however, take us into quite another field. Closer to 
our own field lie the works of the late Johannes Weiss, Bei- 
trége zur Paulinischen Rhetorik (Gottingen, 1897), and his 
later work Das Urchristentum (Gottingen, 1917). In both of 
these works Weiss discusses matters of style, and the first- 
mentioned work is exclusively devoted to the study of the 
epistles of Paul. Throughout this long and interesting treatise 
Weiss compares the style of Paul with that of contemporary 
Greek writers and shows how similarities in their literary 
forms occur. Another treatise of the same type is Rudolf Bult- 
man’s Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-sto- 
ische Diatribe (G6ttingen, 1910). It may be said that as a 
general rule all these treatises are comparing the writings of 
Paul with those of Greek writers. Weiss, to be sure, has made 
mention of the Hebrew parallelismus membrorum which he 
notices in some passages, and has in places even pointed out a 
chiasmus of the more simple construction,’ but of the more 
extensive use of chiasmus in the epistles of Paul he betrays no 
knowledge. Weiss observes that “in no way are these paral- 
lelisms a sign of an elevated speech, for they occur also in the 
more sober and business-like parts of the epistles.” In such 
passages, however, where there is a “greater art, buoyancy, 
and grace” Weiss is led to think that the models are Greek 
rather than Hebrew.’ 


? Urchristentum, p. 310. 


* Beitrage, p. 160. 
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There can be no purpose in denying or even attempting to 
depreciate contemporary Greek influence in the writings of 
the N.T. They come in the stream of the general culture of 
the age and naturally must bear the marks of their Greek en- 
vironment. But when this has been said only half of the truth 
has been stated, for in the New Testament we have not only a 
Greek but also a Hebrew environment and background to 
take into account. The influence of this factor upon the liter- 
ary forms of the N.T. will naturally be minimized to the de- 
gree that students of the N.T. think of the early Christian 
community as non-literary or perhaps even illiterate. Yet the 
presence of the Old Testament in the church, aside from 
any other literary heritage, is sufficient to explain the extend- 
ed use of chiasmus in the N.T. For in the O.T. we must seek 
the patterns that most deeply influenced Paul and other N.T. 
writers. The above-mentioned treatises, valuable as they are 
in what they prove as to the Greek influence, are )imited in 
that they have not sufficiently taken the Hebrew influence 
into account, and need to be supplemented by the point of 
view presented in this article. The words of Rudolf Bultman 


are significant: 


A difficulty arises as the result of the complicated character of these 
\Paul’s| letters. Not only that a literary species of letters (the diatribe) 


have influenced them, for the style of Pav) may not at all be explained 
by the Greek Mterature alone, but is moulded just as much through the 


Old Testament, or the Semitic style. When both elements, the Greek 


and the jewish, are acknowledged and displayed, then will for the first 


time the correct literary personality of Paul present itself. But this idea) 
cannot at present }1910) be rea)ized, since the necessary preliminary 


work has not been completed.’ 

My own investigations in this held, begun in 1908, had by 
1g18 carried me into Ephesians, Colossians, and First Corin- 
thians. In all of these writings and in many other passages [ 
had found extensive structures of a chiastic order, Through 


> Der Stil der pautinischen Predigt, pp. 3-4. 
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the accidental discovery of Forbes’s work, The Symmetrical 
Structure of Scripture, I found the predecessors in the field, 
Jebb and Boys, but their works were not at that time within 
reach, and when I finally had access to them, I found that 
their work had not been as extensive as my own, though in 
principle and in a few passages there was agreement. Though 
in the last hundred years the work of these early pioneers 
seems to have been forgotten by writers on the style of the 
N.T. and though to my knowledge there is no trace of such 
study before Bengel, it is conceivable that some of the human- 
ists who were interested in form and searched the literary re- 
mains of the past should also have come upon these forms and 
studied them. Inquiries among scholars both in this country 
and abroad, however, have failed to bring to ight any litera- 
ture on the subject earlier than Bengel.‘ 

Though the early English writers used the term “intro- 
verted parallelism,” it seems preferable to use the term chi- 
asmus. It is older and briefer and does not carry with it the 
implications of the term “parallelism,” which is associated 
with poetry. The phenomena that we are to study are by no 
means confined to poetry, but are found in prose also. They 
are really concerned with the order of ideas. In a given sys- 
tem the ideas occur in a given order, until the center is reached, 
after which they are repeated in the reverse order, until the 
end of the system is reached. The words in which these ideas 
are expressed may be, as in ordinary parallelisms, either iden- 
tica) or merely reJated words. To bring out these forms clear- 
dy not even limes are necessary, as some of the examples will 
show. 

We shall now set forth some of the many passages that are 
constructed according to the chiastic form. In Col. 2:3, 4 is 
one of simplest forms to be found: 


*In Angustine’s On Christian Doctrine there are some remarks on the rhetoric 
of Paul, but no mention is made of chiasmus (Bk. IV, 7:11). 
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For ye died, 


and your life 
is hid 
with Christ 


in God; 


when Christ 


is manifested, 
your life, 


then shall ye also with him be manifested in glory. 


Tn this passage the order of the American Standard Version 
has been changed in the last half of the system to restore the 
Greek order of the sentence. The reading “‘your life’”’ for “our 
life” has been adopted in view of the para)e) line in the fore- 
going, though “our lije” would not break up the para)lelism. 

The following passage from Eph. 4:9,10 is used by Dean 
Paley as an example of Paul’s habit of “going off at a word,” 
but the passage is a regular chiasmus. 

Now this, He ascended, 
what is it but that he also descended 
into the lower parts of the world? 


he that descended is the same also 


that ascended far above the heavens. 


From 1 Cor. 12:12—13 we select a passage which to the 
casua] reader would appear verbose and extremely Soose in 


structure, until its chiastic form is made clear. 


For as the body is one 
and hath many members, 
and all the members of the body, 
being many 


are one body, 
so also Christ. 


For even in one Spirit we all into one body were baptized 
whether Jews 
or Greeks, 


whether bond 


or free; 
and were all of one Spirit made to drink. 
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Both of these systems express the general idea of unity in di- 
versity within the Christian church. In the first system (A) 
the unity is emphasized in the first and )ast dines and the diver- 
sity in the three intervening lines. Ji the second system (B) 
be observed the same emphasis is found to be distributed in 
the same way, except that the diversity is more specifically de- 
scribed. Notice the four eive and the euphony in the Greek at 
the close of the first and last lines. In the first system observe 
also the recurrence of the word “body” in the first, last, and 
central lines. This passage also shows how one system may be 
made to correspond to another in both ideas and form. Such a 
principle of arrangement may be observed a)so in the follow- 
ing passage from 2 Cor. 1: 1-3. 
Blessed be God 
and Father 


A of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


the Father oi mercies, 
and God 


of al) comfort, who comforteth us 


in a}l our afflictions, 


B that we may be able to comfort them that are 
in any affliction 
through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 
For as abound the sufferings 
of Christ 


A’ unto us, 
even so through Christ 


aboundeth also our comfort. 
The symmetry of this passage is only equaled by its spon- 
taneity. Though the order of the ideas is clearly brought out 
by their arrangement into lines, one can hardly imagine that 
either reader or writer thought of them in such visual repre- 
sentations. The connection was perhaps more subtle than 
that, a sort of unconscious or half-conscious rhythm which 
works itself out according to the accepted literary patterns. 
Of these three systems A and A’ are parallel because of the 
divine names. Notice “our” (A), “we” (B), and “us” (A’), 
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all three in central position. In B we find the same distribu- 
tion within the system of the word “comfort” in the first, last, 
and central lines that we found of the word “‘body” in the pas- 
sage in the preceding (cf. 1 Cor. 12:12). In B, however, we 
find a new feature, namely, the doubling of the idea of com- 
fort by using both the noun and the verb together in the first 
and last lines of the system. There are other instances where 
a system which happens to be central in a group of systems, 
like B is in this passage, is similarly distinguished by a double 
parallelism. The passage sets forth the meaning a Christian 
should ascribe to suffering, namely, that it enables him to com- 
fort others, and this idea is found in a pivotal position in the 
central line of B. In the first and last line of A’ we have an 
antithetic parallelism in the ideas of “sufferings” and ‘“‘com- 
fort.” The spontaneity of the whole passage is felt as we ob- 
serve how easily one moves from the group of ideas in A into 
the following group in B without any break in one system or 
any fresh start in the other. In a passage of this kind one need 
not assume any great degree of conscious effort:in order to ef- 
fect symmetry. Perhaps no more effort was needed than for 
us to produce a longer, well-constructed sentence in which 
there has been some attention to the euphony of words. 

There are several instances in which the central line of a 
system terminates in a triplet, which very effectively marks 
the turning-point of the system and must have served as a 
sort of guidepost to the reader who was conscious of these 
forms. The passage quoted is from 1 Cor. 14:1b-5a. 
But rather that ye may prophesy. 

For he that speaketh in a tongue 
speaketh not unto men but unto God; 
for no man understandeth; 
but in the spirit he speaketh mysteries. edification, and 
But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men ¢ exhortation, and 
He that speaketh in a tongue consolation. 
edifieth himself; 
but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. 
Now I would have you all speak with tongues, 

but rather that ye should prophesy. 
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Paul compares in this passage the relative value of tongues 
and prophecy. He prefers the latter to the former and gives 
his reasons for his preference. The two gifts of the Spirit are 
placed side by side and compared to the advantage of proph- 
ecy. This is done in the first two and Jast two lines of the sys- 
tem. The positive reason for this preference is explained in 
the triplet of the central line. It should be noticed again that 
the idea of prophecy is found in the first, last, and central 
lines. A further reason for the preference of prophecy is de- 
veloped in the three lines on either side of the center. This is 
the same reason as that given in the central line, but stated 
negatively. Tongues are unintelligible in the Christian assem- 
bly. Hence they edify no man. Prophecy, on the other hand, 
is intelligible and therefore useful for the edification of the as- 
sembly. 

That the triplet in the central line of the system in the 
foregoing is no mere accident but was felt to be an element of 
style is shown by the fact that it occurs frequently and also by 
the way in which this central flourish is obtained in some pas- 
sages. The following passage is from Col. 3:16 and has a cen- 
tral triplet, but also a symmetrical arrangement of the prepo- 
sitions. 


Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly, 
in all wisdom ‘psalms, 
teaching and admonishing one another with ¢ hymns, 
in grace singing pass, songs, 
in your hearts 
unto God. 


The elimination of the conjunctions in the enumeration of 
the songs renders the triplet more conspicuous, for it gives to 
it a certain staccato movement which is very emphatic. In the 
triplet just observed in the passage from 1 Cor. 14:15—5a the 
conjunctions are retained. The arrangement of the four prep- 
ositions, é, is graceful, and there is a parallelism in the divine 
names in the first and last lines. 
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How much the triplet is felt to be an element of style may 
be seen from the following passage from Eph. 5:8—11a, for 
here the triplet is obtained only by the introduction of a par- 
enthetic remark at the center, after which the regular sentence 
is resumed and carried to its completion, as the chiasmus de- 
mands. 


For ye were once darkness, but are now light 
in the Lord; 
walk as children of light— ‘goodness, and 
for the fruit of the light is in all ¢ righteousness, and 
proving what is well-pleasing truth— 
unto the Lord, 
and have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness. 


We have already seen that two systems may be so con- 
structed that they carry the same ideas which are distributed 
in the same positions within each system and thus serve to 
connect the systems into a pair (cf. 1 Cor. 12:12-13). Such 
twin-systems may be much more intimately related than is in- 
dicated by the example already discussed in the preceding. 
The following example from Eph. 6: 5-9 is so intricate and yet 
so regular that one must assume that some degree of conscious 
effort has been exercised in its creation. 


Servants, be obedient unto them that according to the flesh are your lords, 
with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of heart, 
as unto Christ, 


A not in the way of eyeservice, 
as men-pleasers, but 


as servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart 
with good will, 
serving as unto the Lord and not unto men; 
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knowing that each one, 
if he hath done any good thing, 
the same shall he receive again 
from the Lord, 


B whether bond 
or free. 


And ye lords, 
the same things do ye unto them, 
and forbear the threatening, 
knowing that he who is both their master and yours 
is in heaven and respect of persons is not with him. 


The chiastic form of these sections is clear without further 
comment. Section A, however, serves as an illustration of one 
feature which is prominent in chiastic arrangements, but 
which we have not as yet had occasion to observe, namely, the 
habit of making a sudden shift from one idea to its opposite 
when the center is reached. If A is read, one observes that it 
contains a positive exhortation in the first half of the system, 
the servants being told what they must do. When the center 
is reached there is a sudden shift from a positive to a negative 
exhortation, the servants being told what they must not do. 
This change is rather emphatic. After the center is passed, the 
positive form of the exhortation is resumed and continued un- 
til the system is concluded. In the center of B we have the two 
classes of servants enumerated and we have the two re, which 
we found in a similar position in 1 Cor. 12:12—13. Other in- 
stances of etre in a similar position are found in the epistles. 
The next important thing in the two sections is the distribu- 
tion of the words “Lord” and “lords,” the heavenly master, 
and the masters among men. 

In the first section, A, earthly lords are mentioned in the 
first line and the heavenly Lord in the last line, but in section 
B this order is reversed in two different ways. Instead of plac- 
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ing these words in the two extreme lines of the system they are 
placed in the two lines closest to the center, and instead of oc- 
curring in the order “lords,” “Lord,” as in A, they occur in the 
inverted order in B (cf. “from the Lord” and “ye lords”). 
This inversion of the ideas serves as a device to knit together 
related sections. It is found in several more extensive struc- 
tures in which the counterparts are found widely apart in the 
text.” In this passage there is also inversion of related ideas. 
The “fear and trembling” in the second line of section A clear- 
ly goes with “the threatening” in the next to the last line of 
section B; and the “good will” in the next to the last line of 
section A is parallel-to the “good thing” in the second line of 
section B. Clearly the two sections are constructed so as to 
support one another. Like two ornaments at the extreme ends 
of a frieze they are constructed so as to face each other, and 
the inversion of the ideas is the sign of their relation. 

As an example of some of the more extensive passages in 
the N.T. in which the chiasmus is discernible not only in the 
individual lines within a system but also in the correspondence 
of the systems themselves, the following passage from Eph: 
5:22-33 may be presented. Aside from a minor gloss in v.29@ 
which editors of the text hitherto have not suspected, namely, 
“for no man ever yet hated his own flesh but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it,” and a scribal error in the additional words in 
v.30, “of his flesh and of his bones,” which are clearly a remi- 
niscence of Gen. 2:24 and are therefore removed by editors of 
the text, because they are missing in some of the best MSS, 
this long passage is one of remarkable symmetry and regular- 
ity. The reason for removing v.29a is based altogether on the 
form of the section, which is complete without it, not only in 
form but in sense. This long passage is also interesting be- 
cause it combines a number of features which hitherto have 
been observed separately in various passages. 


*z Cor. 12:9, 10 with v. 28, 29: “healings” and “powers.” Cf. Col. 1:16 with 


Vv. 20, 
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A Wives unto your own husbands as unto the Lord. 
For the husband is the head 
of the wife, 
as Christ also is the head 
of the church 
B himself the savior of the body. 
But as the church 
is subject to Christ, 
so the wives also 
to their husbands in everything. 


Husbands, love your wives even as Christ also loved the church 
and gave himself up for it; 
that he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing 
of water with the word, 
C that he might present to himself 
spot, or 
a glorious church, not having Irn or 
[any such thing 
but that it should be holy and without blemish. 
Even so ought Ausbands also to love their own wives as their 
own bodies. 
He that loveth his own wife loveth himself, 
even as Christ also the church; 
because we are members of his body. 
“For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother 
B’ and cleave to his wife; 
and the two shall become one flesh.” 
This mystery is great; 
but I speak of Christ and of the church. 
Nevertheless do ye also severally love each one his own wife as 
himself. 
A’ And the wife that she fear her husband. 


This is a fine example of how the logic of a passage is close- 
ly knit to its form. There are two formal exhortations ad- 
dressed to the wives in A and A’. There are likewise two for- 
mal exhortations addressed to the husbands, namely, in the 
first and the last line of C. The exhortation addressed to the 
wives is further developed in section B and the exhortation 
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addressed to the husbands is developed in B’. If the develop- 
ment of the exhortation to the wives or to the husbands be 
studied in B and B’, it will be found that the argument is made 
to turn in either case on Christ’s relation to the church, which 
is the perfect pattern either of the wives’ submission or the 
husbands’ love. Now, this relation of Christ to the church, 
which is the pivot around which the whole argument turns, is 
presented in the three central lines of C. The construction of 
the passage is rigidly logical as well as perfect in form. 

There is no need of pointing out the parallelisms of section 
B, for they are obvious. Notice, however, the central position 
of the word “body.” If we turn to the central section C, we 
find in the Jast line an exhortation to husbands to love their 
wives “as their own bodies.” In the first line this statement is 
varied to “as Christ loved the church,”’ but knowing the Pau- 
line teaching about the church as the body of Christ the im- 
plied parallelism is striking, “as Christ loved Ais own body,” 
the church. The three iva which introduce the central lines are 
striking. They are but another example of the formal triplet 
at the center. The branching off into another triplet of the 
central line is yet another instance of the same literary prin- 
ciple. How much the need of such a flourish was felt is evi- 
denced by the additional words, “‘or any such thing.” These 
words really add no new idea to the other two members of the 
triplet, but are merely formal, as if we would add “et cetera” 
in a similar enumeration. In Eph. 5:8—11 we observed how 
the triplet was obtained by the introduction of a parenthetic 
remark at the center. Such details carry with them a weight of 
evidence which tends to prove that these forms were not al- 
together the result of an unconscious feeling for rhythm, but 
that the writer now and then rested and deliberately consid- 
ered details of form in his writings. Before leaving the central 
section we should observe that as we have a double parallelism 


in the first and the last lines, so we have a double parallelism 
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in the two lines nearest the center (cf. dyraon and xa@apicoas 
with ayia and a&uwpos). 

The third section, B’, appears at first sight to be a little ir- 
regular. This is due partly to the extraneous material which 
has already been discussed, and which for formal reasons 
ought to be eliminated. One naturally raises the question 
whether this material can be regarded as extraneous even 
though there is no MSS evidence to that effect, at least not for 
v.29@. Two considerations, however, should carry weight in 
the settlement of the textual problem. Is it likely that a pas- 
sage which is so clearly constructed according to a regular chi- 
astic pattern in sections B and C should suddenly break down 
in section B’? Furthermore, in the other instances in which 
the exhortation is followed by a comparison introduced by as 
or xabes, the comparison follows immediately after the exhor- 
tation, while in this instance the sequence is broken off by the 
words, ‘“‘for no man, etc.,” after which the comparison is re- 
sumed rather awkwardly, I think, in the words, “even as 
Christ,” etc. These considerations as well as the content of 
v. 29a should determine that these words constitute a gloss. 

The second apparent irregularity in B’ is the occurrence of 
a quotation from Gen. 2:24. Though this is an irregularity in 
so far as we have observed passages in this article, it is nothing 
irregular about it when we compare other instances of quota- 
tions in chiastic systems found in the N.T. We have another 
example in Eph. 6:1—-4, in which the first couplet contains an 
exhortation to children and the last another exhortation to 
fathers, and between the two we find a quotation from the 
O.T. In the center of this quotation a parenthetic remark is 
also introduced. Could the centripetal tendencies of the chi- 
astic order be more strikingly illustrated than by these two 
quotations? This tendency is brought out by the observance 
of other quotations within chiastic systems in the N.T. Now, 
no one looks for a parallelism in the quotation, unless there is 
one in the original O.T. passage, but that is not the case in this 
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instance. If, then, the quotation is lifted out of its central posi- 
tion, we sha)) find that the two central lines carry the words 
“body” and “mystery,” which mean the same thing in Paul 
(cf, Eph, 3:3-6,9; and especially Col. 1:26, 27), namely, the 
church. The apparent irregularity is then dissolved and we 
have regular chiastic symmetry. For in the central positions 
in the three systems of this passage we find a reference to the 
Christian church. This also shows that the word “mystery” 
does not refer to marriage, as some interpreters would have it, 
but to the church, the body of Christ. Paul himself explains 
that this is the meaning, for he adds, “But I speak of Christ 
and of the church.” 

This long passage is remarkable in more ways than one. It 
is one of those passages which to the casual reader is likely to 
appear both rambling and prolix. When its chiastic order is 
observed, it will be found to be a closely knit logical argument 
in which each part corresponds to the other and aj] of them 
converge on the center, which is the pivot of the whole devel- 
opment. [t should not be necessary to argue for the value of 
chiasmus as an aid to the interpretation of the epistles of Paul 
after observing such a passage. There are other such exam- 
ples in which some acknowledged passages of Paul, which to 
commentators have appeared interminable and difficult to 
construe, yield a beautiful order when dealt with according to 
this principle. This passage also shows how the chiastic form 
may at times, when the conditions are favorab)e, be employed 
for the purpose of textual criticism. In v.30 an established 
conclusion is confirmed by the form of the passage and in 
v.29a@ a new point is raised, even though the MSS give no oc- 
casion for suspicion of the passage. The passage also com- 
bines several common features already observed, like the trip- 
let at the center, which here is doubled by the three iva in the 
beginning of the three lines and the triplet at the end of the 
central line. The habit of adorning the centra) section in a 


group of three systems with a double parallelism, which we 
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observed in 2 Cor. 1:1—3, appears here also. Among so many 
signs of formality one marvels at the impression of sponta- 
neity that the passage conveys. The writer does not even 
make a fresh start, when he begins the passage, for the reader 
will have to carry the force of the participle over from the pre- 
ceding verse, “subjecting yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ, wives unto your own husbands,” etc. This sponta- 
neity is surely somewhat puzzling in view of the detailed sym- 
metry of the passage, but it tends to show how to a mind im- 
bued with the chiastic forms these details were not felt to be 
cumbersome at al}, but rested very lightly on the writer’s con- 
scq1o0usness. 

As I have pursued these studies during a long period of 
time, I have again and again faced the problem of how to re- 
concile a symmetry which seems to be quite rigid and inflex- 


ible with the evident spontaneity and freedom which especial- 
ly the Epistles of Pau) convey to the reader. The exp\anation, 


it appears to me, is to be found along two lines. In the first 
place there is a great deal of flexibility obtained in the use of 
the chiastic form by means of the various combinations of 
which it is capable. In the second place, we are possibly in- 
clined to overestimate the limitations and encumbrances that 
\iterary forms may impose upon a writer. Especially are such 


exaggerated notions present in our mind, when we are con- 
fronted with forms that are totally different from those we are 


in the habit of using. As a general rule it is safe to hold that 
the conscious attention to form in writing is inversely propor- 


tiona) to the mastery attained. This is true of all forms. The 


medium of expression will only protrude itself into our con- 
sciousness in the degree that we lack mastery over it. 


The extensive use of chiasmus in the writing of the N. T. 


originates in the acquaintance of the writers with similar 
forms through the medium of the O.T., as I have sought to 


prove in another article. There is no objection to this view, 


* American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XLVI (1930), 104-26. 
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even though the N.T. writers used the Septuagint, for these 
forms, though at times they are destroyed or to some degree 
blunted in a trans)ation, may in most cases be preserved and 
sufficiently felt even in the O.T. Greek. There are some in- 
stances in which one must conclude that the translators of the 
Septuagint have deliberately attempted to reproduce the ar- 
tistic features of the passage they render from the Hebrew, as 
in Amos 2:14-16, in which passage they produce a perfect 
chiasmus,’ and more than that, they make the end of every 
line correspond with its parallel line by observing a certain 
euphony in the choice of their words. Even if it should be 
shown by some later investigator that chiastic forms were as 
extensively used by Greek and Roman writers as they are used 
in the Scriptures, there would be little reason to change one’s 
opinion that the writers of the N.T. were influenced by the 
forms as they are found in the O.T. Of all books read by early 


Christians in the first century none could have entered more 
thoroughly into their life and thought than the writings of the 


O.T. To what extent this has actually taken place is seen in 
the Book of Revelation. Even though the Christian mission- 


ary movement very early became predominantly gentile, it 


7 xat drohetrac duyn éx Spopuéws, 
Kae 6 kparatos ob py KpaTHnon THs ioxbos adtod, 
kal 6 uaxnrhs ob up owoe TY YuyRy abrod, 
Kai 6 rogéryns od ph brooth, 
kal 6 otis rots moolv abrod ob un diadwH}, 
Kal 6 immeds od ph odoer Thy Wuxhy abtod, 
kai 6 Kparatos ob yh ebphoe. THY Kapdiav ev duvacrelas (adrob, 
|xai] 6 yupvds dudkerar ey exeivy TH QuEPQ, Never Kupuos. 

The text of this passage is that of Tischendorf, except that xai in the last line 
has been added for obvious reasons. In the next to the last line the text of Tischen- 
dorf reads, rv xapdlav abrod. Since the parallel line, the second in this system, ends in 
THs ioxbos abrod, the seventh probably originally ended, as suggested in this arrange- 
ment, with abrod. The chiastic order of the ideas is perfect, and in addition certain 
aesthetic considerations no doubt have caused the Septuagint translators to observe 
euphonic values in the choice of the words ending each line and in the uniform be- 
ginning with xai (Swete’s edition has oS in the sixth line). This passage raises the 
interesting question, How far has aesthetic interest shaped the LXX in other pas- 


sages? 
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could not have suddenly shaken off the literary influence 
wielded by the O.T. In a writer like Paul we are not at all sur- 
prised to trace such an influence, for he was according to his 
own confession “a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” but even in Luke 
these forms are not wanting, as some passages in his gospel 
clearly show. Of course, in the case of Luke, one has to face 
the problem as to the extent in which he is reproducing ver- 
batim written sources in his possession in which the chiasmus 
prevails. It is possible that some new turns may be given to 
the Synoptic problem by fresh material from this direction, 
though it is as yet too early to venture even a guess. One 
thing is certain, however, that the chiastic forms in the N.T. 
have not received the attention from scholars that they de- 
serve. 








THE SUPERNATURAL IN EARLY 
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PREACHER of last century, by way of illustrating the 
A bounty of Providence, pointed to the remarkable fact 
that beside every great city you will find a river. The 
city could not maintain itself without proper supplies and com- 
munications, and for this purpose the river has been provided. 
Almost to our own day the study of Christian origins has fol- 
lowed a similar logic. It was observed by a long succession of 
pious writers that the message was first proclaimed in an age 
that was singularly fitted to receive it. The religions of the 
time, however debased, offered points of attachment to this 
new gospel. Greek philosophy had arrived at conclusions in the 
light of which Paul’s doctrines were intelligible. Roman gov- 
ernment had shaped out institutions which could be adapted, 
often with little change, to the organization of the church. It 
is only within our own time that some daring minds began to 
ask themselves whether this line of reasoning ought not to be 
reversed. Might it not be that the river had something to do 
with the formation of the city? If the Christian beliefs and 
practices were in such wonderful harmony with the age, was it 
not possible that in some measure they were produced by it? 
The new point of view has been accepted slowly and reluc- 
tantly even among scholars. By the mass of people it is still re- 
garded as a virtual abandonment of the whole Christian posi- 
tion. For many centuries faith has been entangled with a quite 
arbitrary doctrine of revelation, and the new theories, when 
tried by this doctrine, appear to be false and mischievous. 
Nevertheless, it is increasingly evident that they will have to be 
accepted, and that our ideas of revelation must be so changed 
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as to make room for them. We owe a real debt of gratitude to 
the scholars who have been seeking, for more than a genera- 
tion, to acquaint us with these new theories and to explain their 
true bearing. Among these scholars none has done better serv- 
ice than Professor Case. For a number of years he hds devoted 
himself to the special study of the environment of early Chris- 
tianity. He has sought in his various books to describe the an- 
cient world in such a manner that not only classical experts but 
all intelligent men and women may feel themselves at home in 
it, and approach the New Testament with this knowledge. It 
must be added that with all his attention to the background of 
Christianity he has preserved his feeling for what was new and 
vital in Christianity itself. His chief aim, indeed, has been to 
make the real Christian values more apparent by clearing away 
that undergrowth of extraneous belief which was due to the 
conditions of the time and not to the inner spirit of the religion. 
In his latest book’ he has covered a far wider field than he has 
hitherto done. His plan is to review the life of the ancient world 
in its whole extent, with the purpose of showing that it was 
permeated with the belief in supernatural agencies. To the 
people of that age the universe presented itself as a sphere of 
limited compass, governed by personal beings and separated 
into the three abodes of gods and men and the shades of the de- 
parted. The spirits resident in the upper world were constantly 
appearing, under visible forms, in this realm of earth. There 
were recognized mediums whereby the divine will was from 
time to time conveyed to men, and between gods and men there 
was an order of demigods, who had themselves shared in the 
human lot and now exerted themselves for man’s redemption. 
Divine help was always available, but the supernatural powers 
had to be properly approached, and a vast system of sacred 
places, times, ordinances, forms of prayer, and worship had 
been built up for regulating this intercourse of men with the 


* Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times. By Shirley Jack- 
son Case. New York-—London: Century Co., 1929. 341 pages. $3.00. 
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gods. The organization of the state and society was all deter- 
mined by the belief in divine beings who had taken particular 
groups of men under their protection. Shortly before the Chris- 
tian era this idea of tutelary spirits had been extended to indi- 
viduals, and in the mystery religions the dependence on divine 
help took on a strongly personal character. The mind of the 
ancient world was greatly exercised with questions as to the 
nature and destiny of the soul. It was believed that man’s body 
was conjoined with a mysterious double which entered on a 
separate life after death, or which was reabsorbed into that 
larger soul of which it had been a particle. On all these phases 
of ancient supernaturalism Professor Case throws a strong and 
vivid light. His method is to collect illustrations from history, 
literature, and the surviving monuments, so that we may feel 
as if we were living for a time in an ancient city and sharing in 
its practices and its outlook on life. Here and there we hear a 
voice raised in protest against the prevailing supernaturalism, 
but even the most skeptical thinkers in the end come back to it. 
The world, as the ancients knew it, lay at the mercy of invisible 
spiritual agencies. As Professor Case happily expresses it in his 
title, all human life was an “‘experience with the supernatural.” 

The account which is offered us in the book is almost wholly 
objective. Even when he pauses now and then to indicate a 
Christian parallel, the author abstains from making any com- 
ment. His business is simply to collect the available evidence 
as to ancient habits of thought, and to present it as clearly and 
impartially as he can. To this purely historical treatment the 
work owes much of its value. Most of us are weary of the 
countless books which profess to deal with the conditions under 
which Christianity emerged, and which use history as the cover 
for some negative or apologetic thesis. It is refreshing to meet 
with a presentation in which the historical attitude is honestly 
maintained throughout. The reader is treated as an intelligent 
being who may be deemed capable, if the facts are fairly laid 
before him, of forming his own judgments. It is not because of 
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any special pleading on the part of the writer that every re- 
flecting reader will be driven to one conclusion. Christianity 
has come to us out of a time in which all men were dominated 
by the idea of the supernatural. As men of their age the think- 
ers of the New Testament shared in the general outlook and 
carried it into their interpretation of the gospel. Our estimate 
of their teaching must therefore always be qualified by the 
knowledge that much of it was colored by the ordinary beliefs 
of their time. In their conceptions of God and of Christ, in their 
understanding of the new life, in the analysis of their own reli- 
gious experience, they were predisposed to the supernatural. 
The New Testament teaching has always remained normative 
for Christianity, and to this day the supernatural has played a 
great part in all our religious conceptions. Christian apologetic 
has often seized on this mysterious element as marking the di- 
vine origin and character of the Gospel. In the light of the evi- 
dence here set forth we are compelled to ask ourselves whether 
this element is anything more than an inheritance from those 
peculiar modes of thought which prevailed in the first century. 

The effect on many readers will undoubtedly be a disturb- 
ing one. As they recognize in ancient thought generally so 
much that is manifestly of the same nature as Christian belief, 
they will infer that Christianity was nothing more than one of 
the many systems which owed their origin to a mistaken view 
of the world. They will feel that its survival into our own age 
is little better than an anachronism. But there are conclusions 
of a different kind which may equally well be drawn from the 
evidence which Professor Case has presented. He writes, it 
must be repeated, with entire impartiality. His one concern is 
to exhibit the workings of the ancient mind in matters of reli- 
gion, and he has accomplished his task with brilliant success. 
There is no question of disputing his facts or trying to refute 
his arguments. All that is attempted in the present article is to 
develop one train of reflection which arises out of a deeply sug- 
gestive book. 
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In the first place, the whole issue depends on the validity 
which we allow to the conception of the supernatural. If we 
are convinced that the universe is nothing but a vast mecha- 
nism containing no element of reality which cannot be defined 
in terms of material law, the ancient ideas may at once be dis- 
missed as purely fanciful. The Christian ideas must be classed 
along with them and dismissed likewise. If we are prepared to 
acknowledge something more than a material order, then our 
attitude to those supernatural beliefs will be different. It is 
true that the ancient mind worked in narrow grooves and was 
compelled to fall back on theories which in the light of our bet- 
ter knowledge were palpably mistaken. All those speculations 
as to the nature and motions of the stars, the activity of in- 
visible spirits, the modes of interpreting the divine will, the 
birth and destiny of the soul, read to us now like a tale for chil- 
dren. But the particular form which the old conceptions as- 
sumed do not affect the idea which lay at the heart of it. The 
grown man, listening to a children’s tale, is sometimes wistfully 
aware that the child has a truer insight into the being of things 
than he has. Fairies and enchanted castles may only exist in a 
world of imagination yet he knows that there is a wonder and 
mystery lying all about him if he could only perceive it. The 
child is conscious of it, and is trying, in those fancies of his, to 
express what he sees. So the old supernaturalism is not to be 
put aside as mere ignorance. No doubt among the beliefs col- 
lected by Professor Case there are many which are utterly 
worthless; but others, to use his own word, have plainly sprung 
from a real “experience.” We cannot but feel that the minds 
which devised them were sensitive to aspects of the world 
which we have now forgotten. In so far as it borrowed from 
those modes of thinking, Christianity was not perpetuating an- 
cient error. It was preserving for man’s strength and consola- 
tion an outlook on life which was eternally true, and apart from 
which all later knowledge could signify little. No thoughtful 
man will rule out the Christian beliefs merely on the ground 
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that they are rooted in the old feeling for the supernatural. 
Such a judgment is nothing else than a begging of the question. 
It assumes that the attitude of mind which accepts the super- 
natural is a false one, and this cannot be granted. So long as we 
attach any meaning to poetry, to religion, to all that belongs to 
man’s higher instincts and aspirations, we must admit that be- 
hind the old conceptions there was something profoundly true. 
It is easy to examine them one by one and point out their futil- 
ity, but a distinction must always be made between the details 
of the supernatural view and its fundamental idea that the 
world which we see is in some way bound up with a higher 
order. 

Again, it comes out very clearly from Professor Case’s in- 
quiry that at the beginning of the Christian era the old super- 
naturalism had entered on a new phase. The inherited beliefs 
persisted, but they had shed much of their crudity. They had 
become the vehicles of high speculation on the riddle of the 
world and the meaning of human life. There had been a time 
when Greek philosophy had stood aloof from the popular reli- 
gion. It had sought to explain all things on purely rational prin- 
ciples and to cunstruct a rule of life which should be quite inde- 
pendent of any superstitious rites and beliefs. Under the Stoic 
influence, more especially, the supernatural view seemed to be 
fast disappearing among educated men. But in the first cen- 
tury it had reasserted itself. Stoicism, which began as a protest 
against the current religions, became the chief agency by which 
they took on a new significance. Each form of worship identi- 
fied its divinity with the ultimate Reason, and assimilated its 
teaching on the soul to the Stoic doctrine of the “particle of di- 
vine fire.” This sublimation of the old beliefs through philos- 
ophy is the main theme of Professor Case’s closing chapters. A 
similar change had long before been effected, along different 
lines, in the religion of Israel. The teaching of the Prophets and 
the Law had its background in a primitive mythology, God was 
conceived in traditional fashion as a magnified man, dwelling 
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in the heavens; inherited beliefs of various origin underlay the 
angelology, the ritual practices, the apocalyptic hopes. But all 
this given material had been shot through with new meanings, 
and had been pressed into the service of a noble ethic and a 
spiritual worship. In like manner the oriental cults which had 
forced their way into the West, and which undoubtedly played 
some part in the development of Christianity, had grown out of 
nature-worship of the crudest type. They were blended inex- 
tricably with childish myths and rites which were meaningless 
and sometimes repulsive. Yet in the minds of some at least of 
their votaries these vegetation cults were now associated with 
the deepest moods of genuine religious experience. Thus the 
supernaturalism of the first century no longer obscured reli- 
gious thinking but offered it the means of fuller and clearer ex- 
pression. The more one studies those beliefs with which early 
Christianity came in contact the more difficult it is to separate 
their primitive elements from the deeper reflection which had 
been read into them. For a long time philosophy had been 
growing aware of its limitations, and had been seeking after 
new modes of knowledge by which to apprehend the higher re- 
ality. In this quest for a more adequate knowledge it had been 
driven into alliance with religion. That this was the final out- 
come of the Greek philosophical movement is a significant fact, 
which cannot be set down to a weakening of the rational im- 
pulse or the encroachment of vulgar superstition. It must be 
explained from that necessity to which Plato himself yields 
when at the close of several of his greatest dialogues he falls 
back on a myth—a symbolic utterance of those convictions to 
which reason has led him but which transcend the reason. Signs 
are not wanting that the scientific inquiry of the present day 
will issue in a similar fusion of rationalism and mysticism. It 
would be wrong, therefore, to think of Christianity as the prod- 
uct of an unreflecting age, which was content to solve all prob- 
lems by the deus ex machina. In the supernatural beliefs of the 
first century we have to deal at the same time with high specu- 
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lations. It is utterly misleading to say that the work of Christ 
was construed in the light of Pagan legends, which had formed 
around the worship of nature-divinities. These legends had 
undergone a transformation. They had gathered into them- 
selves the results of philosophical thinking. They had been re- 
lated to man’s craving for redemption from sin and death and 
from all the limitations of this visible world. Christianity 
availed itself of the old beliefs in so far as they carried with 
them that higher purport. By means of them it sought to inter- 
pret its conception of Christ as the revealer of God and the 
bringer of a new life. 

Here, however, we come in sight of the real answer to all 
criticism of our religion on the ground that it arose in a remote 
age, when everything was explained by supernatural action. 
This was true, it may be urged, of the philosophies as well as of 
the mythologies which had preceded them. In the later systems 
divinities are changed into metaphysical essences, warring or 
combining with one another; but Philo and the Gnostics and 
Plotinus still work with the theory of a world governed by su- 
pernatural forces. Their construction, it might be argued, was 
even more erroneous than the earlier one, for the old concep- 
tions were frankly imaginative. They were flexible to the pur- 
poses of the poet and teacher, and might be taken as mere sym- 
bols of mysteries which no one professed to understand. But 
the later theories, while in substance just as mythological, were 
advanced seriously. They were supposed to offer a true ac- 
count of the cosmic processes, and the Christian thinkers ac- 
cepted them in all good faith, as we now accept the data of sci- 
ence. Since the New Testament teaching is thus based on a 
false knowledge, must we not deny it any just claim to valid- 
ity? The answer is that the facts with which religion concerns 
itself have little to do with the manner in which we try to ex- 
plain them. In ancient times as much as now, men were con- 
scious of certain conditions imposed on them by life on this 
earth. They did not know how these conditions had come 
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about, and their explanations, as we can now recognize, were 
all wrong. But the facts themselves were not affected by those 
ignorant explanations. Sickness, calamity, death were set 
down to the action of demons in cases in which we attribute 
them to their natural causes; but they have not on that account 
changed their character. The modern man, overtaken by pov- 
erty or incurable disease, is in no way comforted by knowing 
that this is not due to malign spirits but to the failure of a bank 
or infection by a deadly microbe. When he reads the complaint 
of some ancient man under a like calamity he fully accepts it as 
his own, couched though it is in the language of old supersti- 
tion. Religion has to do with the facts of human life in their 
permanent aspects. With the progress of knowledge we are 
doubtless able to define them better and assign them to their 
true causes. In our ability to cope with them we have thus an 
enormous advantage as compared with ancient man. But the 
explanations, whether they are right or wrong, do not change 
the facts. In all ages they confront us with the same problems, 
and it is these to which religion offers its answers. 

The point may be illustrated from the two Epistles to Co- 
lossians and Ephesians, in which the work of Christ is expound- 
ed on the basis of the old cosmology. No writings in the New 
Testament are so completely steeped in supernatural theories 
which we can no longer hold. The writer, most probably Paul 
himself, thinks of a tremendous warfare which had its origin in 
the world of spirits, and which has caused the whole universe to 
be divided against itself. Powers hostile to God have enthroned 
themselves in the planets, and their activity has brought about 
all the antagonisms which are found in nature, in human so- 
ciety, in our own inner being. God has planned in his mysteri- 
ous wisdom “‘to re-unite a)) things in Christ,” and so to rescue 
men from the tyrannical forces by which they are held in bond- 
age. It may well be objected that Paul here works with an ob- 
solete mythology and that his argument can have no possible 
meaning for the modern mind. Where we think of a universe 
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ordered by physical law he speaks of principalities and powers. 
He conceives of men as vainly struggling to free themselves 
from the “‘world-rulers” who have enslaved them. Yet on a 
deeper view it is only Paul’s scientific explanations that are at 
fault. He imagines personal agencies where we talk of evolu- 
tion, heredity, laws of chemistry and physics; but our problem 
is essentially the same as his. How are we to obtain freedom in 
the face of terrible forces which beset us on every side? It does 
not much matter what we call them. They oppress us just the 


same whether we think of them as demons or as abstract laws. 
Under all modes of thought men have been conscious, on the 


one hand, of a higher life within them and, on the other, of a 
materia] world which is hostile or indifferent. They appeal to 
some power which will bring them deliverance, and Paul be- 
lieves that we have access to it through Christ. He describes 
the work of Christ mythologically, as he does the nature of the 
world; but here, too, his idea remains unaffected when we take 
it out of its ancient setting and express it in our modern Jan- 
guage. Christ, we would now say, represents those spiritual 
ends for which the world exists. All things are “united in him” 
inasmuch as he reveals those ultimate values apart from which 
they have no meaning. In a world of mechanism how can we 
attain to spiritual freedom? That was Paul’s problem, and it 
is also ours. 

Far too much is commonly made of the difference which has 
come about in our religious conceptions through the modern 
scientific view. The truth is that it has touched almost nothing 
that does not lie on the circumference. Ancient teachers, under 
their own forms of thought, apprehended all our problems, and 
their solutions were just as valid as any that we can discover 
today. Professor Case, in a graphic passage, has contrasted the 
smallness of the ancient universe with that which we now see 
around us. 


Men had then no ‘Outline of Science” where they might learn that an 
angel, even though he were to travel at the undiminished speed of a shell 


projected from the most powerful cannon would consume five hundred 
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years in traversing the diameter of Neptune’s orbit, not to speak of the 
yast stretches of space lying beyond our relatively small solar system. 


Yet ancient man could realize, as vividly as we do, that he was 
an insignificant thing in a mighty universe. When we stil) try 
to express our feeling in presence of the starry heavens, we do 
not quote the Outline of Science but the words of the old 
Psalm: “What is man that thou art mindful of him?” It is in- 
teresting to compute the actual distances of the stars, but after 
the first few million miles the figures mean little, and the essen- 
tial impression is clear enough without them. Ancient man 
could respond to it as we do, and perhaps with a deeper sense 
of the mystery before which he was helpless. For the effect of 
much of our modern inquiry has been to obscure for us those 
central problems which religion has to answer. We assume that 
a fact has somehow lost its significance when we have stated it 
in new terms and examined its physical aspects. From the reli- 
gious point of view all this is of little importance. The fact, in 
its spiritual import, has nothing to do with our theory about it, 
and to make them identical is mere confusion of thought. As 
Professor Case says in an eloquent passage, 

Ancient man lived under the menace of the cosmos. He was nervously 
conscious of his own helplessness in the presence of the inexorable opera- 
tions of the world about him. How could he escape from the clutches of 


this world-power that seemed now to be grinding him to dust and whose 
eternal might would continue its heedless bruising of his spirit after the 


soul’s departure from the body? 


This undoubtedly was the attitude of ancient man, and one 
cannot but ask one’s self, How does it essentially differ from 
our attitude today? We also feel crushed by inexorable forces. 
To be sure we have learned to call them by their scientific 
names and in some degree to measure and define them. But we 
are still aware that the higher life in us is in bondage; we are 
still seeking for ways of deliverance. The religious problem, 
and the possible answers to it, stand just as they did in ancient 
times. 
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Religion would, indeed, be meaningless if it had no value 
apart from a true system of knowledge. The modern critics of 
Christianity are a)) agreed that in that age when it arose the 
rea) nature of the world was unknown, and this much may be 
granted them. But they further take for granted that the false 
explanations have now been replaced by the true ones. On this 
assumption that all the facts are now known to us, they pass 
judgment on the Christian teaching as based on ignorance. 
They call for a new religion which will take account of the 
world as it really is. When shall we attain to such a religion? 
Nothing is more certain than that all our present knowledge is 
merely provisional. We smile at theories which were confident- 
ly held a generation ago by the leaders in scientific thought. 
Their conceptions of space and the atom are already antiquat- 
ed, and a few centuries hence will be regarded much as we now 
regard the old mythologies. They will possibly appear even 
more absurd, since they were solemnly put forward in the name 
of scientific truth. The knowledge of today, we may be sure, is 
just as far from finality as any of the previous systems, If we 
cannot have any religion until science has disclosed the real na- 
ture of the world, we shall have long to wait. But however we 
explain the world we can put our faith in God. We can believe 
in goodness and truth and love. We can recognize in the soul of 
man something of inestimable value. It is these things that 
concern religion. They will have the same meaning under any 
future scheme of knowledge as they had in old days, when the 
universe seemed to be governed by principalities and powers. 

So the question is not whether we can accept the ancient in- 
terpretation of nature, of the connection of soul and body, of 
the activities of spiritual beings. Admittedly the ancient ideas 
on such matters were mistaken, and in so far as they entered 
into Christian belief we have to acknowledge a time element of 
inferior worth. But the essential Christian teaching is not af- 
fected by these ideas. It is based on certain great conceptions 
of the meaning of life, the righteousness and love of God, the 
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attainment of freedom through fellowship with God. How far 
was it possible, within the limitations of ancient thought, to 
lay hold of those conceptions? This is the real question, and it 
is not disposed of by any demonstration that men formerly ex- 
plained the world in terms of the supernatural. In some re- 
spects they were better able than we are to apprehend the great 
religious issues, which are now confused with a multitude of 
others, more or less irrelevant. Paul could ask himself, ‘““Who 
will deliver me from this body of death?” The modern writer, 
encumbered with all the new knowledge, feels it necessary to 
approach this question by way of psychology, sociology, rela- 
tivity, with the result that he never gets anywhere near it or ex- 
plains it away. Ancient thought, with its simpler outlook, was 
intensely alive to the main problems. Whenever we want lan- 
guage that will express the stark realities of human life, we go 
back still to the Greek poets, to the Prophets, and the Gospels. 
Ancient thought could grasp the problems; was it competent to 
solve them? The world has long believed that they were solved 
in Christianity, and this belief is in our day called in question. 
No one can deny that the challenge is legitimate, but it must 
not take the line that the Christian teaching is baseless because 
it comes from an age that accepted the supernatural. In its ef- 
fort to explain the world the ancient mind had its own forms of 
thought, as we have ours, and we must allow for them and seek 
to get behind them. True criticism of the Gospel must deal 
with its essential message. It must arrive at some judgment on 
Christ himself and on the things he taught and the experience 
which comes through faith in him. Only by such inquiry into 
its inner truth can we test the validity of our religion. 








MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS: 
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missionary activity in the proper sense of the word. We 

are well aware of the fact that when certain Mesopota- 
mian cities extended their domains they introduced their ori- 
ginally Sumerian deities into the conquered territory. Also 
Egyptian or Phoenician princesses, who contracted marriages 
with Israelitish princes, introduced their deities into Israel 
where these new gods were worshiped even by others than 
those who were originally foreigners. But such persons car- 
ried on no distinctively missionary activity. On the contrary, 
according to II Kings 17:24 ff., the Assyrians who migrated 
to Samaria after the destruction of the ten tribes added to their 
religion the worship of the indigenous god, Yahweh. Likewise, 
the Egyptians accepted West Semitic and Nubian deities. It is 
true that three of the letters found at el-Amarna in Upper 
Egypt and written about 1400 B.c. in cuneiform by West Asi- 
atic kings and court officials to the pharaohs Amenhotep III 
and IV have a mythological content. They contain parts of the 
so-called Adapa myth, parts of the myth of Nergal and Eresh- 
kigal, and also parts of still another Babylonian myth. Yet 
they do not need to have served the purposes of missionary 
activity. They were indeed used for reading exercises, as is 
shown by the supplementary marks added according to Egyp- 
tian custom after the signs with which the words closed. But 
that exactly these texts were sent for this purpose was perhaps 
due simply to the fact that they were especially popular in 
Babylonia. And when in another of these letters it appears 


* Delivered at the third course of lectures on the science of missions held at Bonn 
on January 15 and 16, 1929. 
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that the prince of the Mitanni, Tushratta, sent his son-in-law 
the pharaoh an image of the Ishtar of Nineveh it was only in- 
tended, as on a former occasion, to help him in a specific in- 
stance. That he should not worship the goddess permanently, 
or even retain her image, is evident from the concluding words 
of the letter: “For me Ishtar is my god, but for my brother 
she is not his god.” 

Moreover, the Mitanni, as we know from the inscriptions 
found at Boghazk6i, believed in Aryan divinities, yet the Ar- 
yans of India carried on no distinctively missionary activity. 
More and more as time passed the deities introduced by them 
were taken over by the indigenous peoples. Consequently 
adherents of the originally fourth caste, the so-called Sudras, 
which originated from the native population, are already in 
evidence even in ancient customs. But at the same time the 
natives retained, at least in part, their distinctive notions and 
thereby exerted an influence upon the formation of the later 
Indian religion called Hinduism. Thus we cannot speak with 
certainty of a distinctively missionary activity among the In- 
dian Aryans, at least of the more ancient period. 

Indeed Zarathushtra, next to Moses the oldest founder, or 
at least reformer, of religion whom we know, was also the first 
real missionary. He endeavored to win not only his immediate 
environment or his own people to his new view of God, but 
also the Turanian Fryano (Ys. 46:12). In the fourth of his 
Gathas (Ys. 31:3) he asks Ahura Mazda to reveal his will 
to him in order that he may be able to convince all living peo- 
ple. So also in a later passage of the Avesta (Yt. 13:93 f.) it 
is said that at the birth of Zarathushtra all creatures prophe- 
sied “henceforth the good Mazdean religion will spread itself 
over all seven parts of the earth.” Still later we read even of 
an evangelization of the Byzantine kingdom, on the one hand, 
and of India, on the other. These statements are certainly 
apocryphal, as the reference to the Byzantine kingdom shows, 
but in the later Avesta (Ys. 26:9; Vispr. 16:2) we read of 
both native and foreign devotees and especially of priests 
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(Ys. 42:6; Vispr. 3:3) who are active not only in the home- 
land but also travel abroad. Thus they are missionaries. As a 
matter of fact, the spread of Zoroastrianism went hand in 
hand with the spread of the Persian dominion, yet without the 
suppression of the other religions. Suppression occurred first 
under the Sassanids, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
in a later connection. 

At the outset, and even after the time of Deuteronomy (4: 
19; 29:25), the conception prevails in Israel that Yahweh 
has chosen his own people for himself but has assigned the 
other peoples to other gods, to the host of heaven, and hence 
Yahweh is not to be preached to non-Israelites. Nevertheless, 
Yahweh is considered to be none other than the supreme god, 
who dwells in heaven and who has created the sun and the 
fruitful earth. At least he is considered more powerful than 
the others. Therefore a captive Israelitish maiden commends 
him to the attention of her master, the Syrian Naaman, who, 
when healed of his leprosy, worshiped the god of Israel.’ But 
this is a unique event, an exception, just as when the heroine 
of the Book of Ruth adopts the god of her mother-in-law. The 
daughter-in-law was not required to change her religion. Also 
the prophets, in accordance with their universal conception of 
God, expect either a destruction or a final conversion of all 
heathen. Nevertheless, they themselves engage in no mis- 
sionary activity. Only of Jonah is it said that he was to preach 
to the city of Nineveh, yet at first only of judgment, but of 
repentance also after he had learned that this was the will of 
God. Similarly, the entire Wisdom Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament, which is in part placed in the mouth of non-Israelites 
or borrowed from them, is at the same time actually meant for 
them. 

This missionary intention is still more obvious in the non- 
canonical literature of Judaism, especially in those books 
which bear heathen names. Thus verses which glorify the 


* Note that for this purpose he is given “a burden of earth,” a portion of Yah- 
weh’s holy soil, to carry away with him for sacred uses (II Kings 5:17). 
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Jewish belief in God are placed in the mouth of various Greek 
poets. Probably this was the procedure of an author who, un- 
der the name of Hecataeus of Abdera, a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great and of the first Ptolemy, wrote an entire 
book about the Jews or about Abraham. Again, about the year 
200 B.c. the so-called letter of Aristeas originated, in which 
the alleged origin of the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment is narrated and its sacred and natural quality glorified 
(ceuvdrns xal vox) ddvoca, 171). From the end of the second 
century B.c. prophecies were placed into the mouth of the 
Sibyl with a view to serving the interests of Jewish propa- 
ganda. Also the historic, epic, dramatic, and philosophic lit- 
erature of Judaism had a missionary, or at least an apologetic, 
purpose. This is true throughout the whole literary activity 
of Josephus. When, finally, one turns to the magical papyri 
containing Jewish names for God or angels one may indeed 
say that no other religion of that age produced an equally ex- 
tensive literature. 

To this missionary literature one must add the oral preach- 
ing. This form of propaganda was so characteristic of the 
Jews that, according to a statement in Valerius Maximus, 
when they first came to Rome in the year 139, probably as 
ambassadors of the Maccabean prince Simon, there they im- 
mediately proceeded to proclaim their God. And also the say- 
ing in Matt. 23:15, “Woe unto you scribes and pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte,” certainly applies not alone to Palestine. One hears also 
of the Jewish “apostles” who even after the destruction of the 
Temple continued to collect a tax and bring it to Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, they distributed circular letters and after 
returning to the homeland they with the patriarchs guarded 
the observance of the law. But that these officials were also 
professional missionaries cannot be proved in spite of Harn- 
ack.* When, according to Gal. 2:10, Paul was admonished by 


* Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derten (3. Auf.), I, 314 ff. 
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the primitive apostles to remember the poor in Jerusalem, and 
proceeded so zealously to collect funds for them, as the letters 
to the Corinthians show, his activity does not imply that they 
considered him and that he considered himself in a position 
similar to that of the Jewish apostles, who as a matter of fact 
were primarily financial officers. Rather, Paul placed his apos- 
tolate on an entirely different basis. And Judaism had no need 
of professional missionaries because every Jew as occasion 
arose made it his care to spread his faith. In this way a mer- 
chant named Ananias won the king Izates II of Adiabene (in 
ancient Assyria) over to Judaism, while another Jew con- 
verted the king’s mother, Zaddan (Helene). Also the wife of 
Nero, Poppaea, had become interested in Judaism through an 
actor by the name of Alityrus. The importunity with which 
many Jews proceeded is made especially evident at the close 
of the fourth satire of the first book of Horace, where he 
threatens his readers thus: “The host of poets if need be will 
come to my assistance, for there are many more of us and we 
will force you, as do the Jews, to join in this multitude.” Yet, 
of course, it was impossible for the Roman Jews actually to 
compel converts; it was only the Maccabeans who had pro- 
ceeded thus against the peoples whom they subjected. 

The Jews of the Diaspora had still another means of at- 
tracting the needy people of the lower classes. Cicero says in 
his address in defense of L. Flaccus (xxviii.66), who as pro- 
consul had forbidden the export of Jewish money to Jerusa- 
lem, that the defender of Flaccus had shifted the trial against 
him into a territory where many Jews lived because he knew 
that in this region there was “such a multitude, such unity, 
and such power to prevail in the assembly.”” Moreover, the 
Jews had, as we know from the Book of Acts and the letters of 
Paul, a jurisdiction of their own, and also were exempted from 
military service because their religion did not permit them to 
carry weapons and to make long journeys on the Sabbath. On 
account of these privileges they were also hated. As the pas- 
sage cited above from Horace shows, they were ridiculed by 
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the Roman satirists, and occasionally they were persecuted 
by the authorities. But all of this hostility did not prevent 
their religion from enjoying an extraordinary expansion. 
Philo incidentally remarked that the Jews of Egypt were 
not less than a million strong. They may have been still more 
numerous in Syria. We must allow half a million for Palestine, 
and for all the remaining parts of the Roman Empire at least 
one and a half million. Thus in all one must estimate from four 
to four and a half million adherents of the Jewish religion. 
According to the estimate of Beloch,* the population of the 
Roman Empire at the time of the death of Augustus was only 
about fifty to sixty million. That means that every twelfth or 
thirteenth man was a Jew, yet not necessarily a so-called 
“proselyte of righteousness” but perhaps only a “‘god-fearing” 
heathen. Even if, with Harnack,’ we estimate the total popu- 
lation of the Roman Empire at this time as sixty million, still 
7 per cent remained Jewish, a number greater than that at the 
present time in any country except Poland. Hence we can 
understand how the Jews came to be called a “second race,” 
even as later the Christians were a “third race.” Their peculiar 
views and customs would not have sufficed to give them this 
designation. In Cyrenaica they formed one of the four classes 
of the population, and in Alexandria two of the five divisions 
of the city were called the Jewish. When Renan says “a gen- 
eration of fanatics robbed Judaism of its reward and prevented 
it from gathering the harvest which it had prepared,’ he was 
probably thinking of the Christian missionaries. As a matter 
of fact, the war of revolution instigated by the Jewish fanatics, 
and later uprisings against Rome, broke the power of Judaism 
and at the same time lessened its attractiveness as a religion. 
Later it was also persecuted by Christianity and therefore 
could no longer engage in missionary activity. Vet especially 


in the kingdom of the Chazars north of the Black Sea, and sub- 


sequently indeed a)so in Po)and, not only the ordinary individ- 


“ Die Bevilkerung der griechisch-rémischen Welt, p. 502. 


* Op. cit., J, 10. * Cited by Harnack, #0id., p. 18. 
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ual convert, but also great multitudes, must have joined Juda- 
ism. At the present time Judaism, as it had already done in the 
Talmudic period, expressly renounces missions. Thus it is true, 
as Harnack says,’ that the Christian mission was a continua- 
tion of the Jewish propaganda, which had not only created the 
communities where Paul began his activities but prepared the 
way for the Christian missions and provided it with a general 
model of procedure. 

The Oriental religions also served in a similar capacity. 
Since the beginning of the Hellenistic age these religions had 
spread westward. In earlier times deities from Egypt and Asia 
Minor had been worshiped in Greece only by foreigners and 
by natives who merely imitated the foreigners. Earlier these 
natives had themselves borrowed some of the dieties from 
Asia Minor or from Thrace. The Romans also imported first 
some and then all of the Olympian gods from Greece, and to- 
ward the end of the Second Punic War they borrowed even 
Cybele from Asia Minor. Although this importation of *: 
ligions was by official action, the new deities through their 
peculiar rites soon acquired a distinct significance for the peo- 
ple. In the so-called lectisternia, food was publicly placed be- 
fore the images of the Greek gods. Cybele, in the form of her 


sacred stone, was carried about in processions. The worship of 


Serapis, whose rites were designed to unite both Egyptians 
and Greeks, was introduced into Alexandria by Ptolemy 1. In 


the same manner, Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, according to 
Dan. 11:38, attempted to introduce in his entire kingdom the 
“god of fortresses” (Eloa maussim) , otherwise unknown to us. 
Tt may be that the Maccabeans learned from Antiochus the 
methods of compulsory conversion, and that, as Gressmann 
says, one fanaticism aroused the other * 

Moreover, literature also was used as a means of propa- 
ganda for these religions, At an early date the Badyloniaca of 

* Ibid. 


*“Heidnische Mission in der Werdezeit des Christentums,” Zeitschrift fiir Mis- 
stonskunde und Religionswissenschajt, XXXVX (1924), 17. 
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Berosos and the Aegypiiaca of Manetho were most probably 
designed to advertise the Babylonian and Egyptian re)igions. 
And likewise Lucian in his tract on the Syrian goddess, in 
which he never indulged in ridicule, had in mind no merely lit- 
erary or historica) interest. Especially is this true of Apuleius. 
Tt was not hope of financial gain that prompted him to write 
his description of the Egyptian mysteries in the eleventh book 
of the Metamorphoses. Ewen had that been his main incentive 
for describing in the previous books those very questionable 
adventures of his hero before and during his transiormation 
into an ass, he would not have added in the eleventh book an 
account of the Egyptian mysteries had he not been able to 
assume for them the same popular interest as for the obscene 
tales reported in the earlier books. In addition to these monu- 
ments of literature proper, there were also popular tracts 
which served exclusively the purposes of religious propaganda. 
This type of writing was especially in evidence in connection 
with the spread of Serapis worship. The festa) oration of Aris- 
tides composed for the glorification of this deity informs us 
that there were whole bookcases ful) of such documents, and 
some of them are sti)) preserved in papyri and inscriptions. 
{ndeed, they furnished an immediate model for Christianity. 
Just as in an Oxyrbynchus papyrus the believers cry efs Zevs 
Zapams (‘There is only one Zeus, Serapis”’) , and in an inscrip- 
tion from Delos the god proclaims uxjooue (“We shall con- 
quer”), so the Christians often exclaimed <«is eds or eis beds 
Kal Xprorbs and *Inocots Xprords vixG and the like. 

In addition to an extensive literature, these cults also em- 
ployed a distinctively missionary preaching. The priests of 
these foreign divinities did not hold civil office in addition to 
their religious duties, as at Jeast was Jater the case with the 
Roman priests, but were able to devote themselves entirely to 
their spiritual calling. The first concern must have been for 
the extension of their religion. Moreover, since these cults for 


the most part, or at the outset, lacked state recognition, the 


priests were compelled to provide the means necessary for the 
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maintenance of themselves and their religion. Hence they 
must have endeavored to interest as many persons as possible 
in their cause. Still more significant must have been the prop- 
aganda which the devotees of these foreign gods carried on 
both by precept and by example. Only in this manner can we 
explain the extraordinary growth, especially of the cult of 
Cybele and of the mysteries of Mithra, at least in certain cir- 
cles, as among soldiers, tradesmen, slaves, and freedmen. We 
have already mentioned the fact that public ceremonies of 
these cu)ts offered more attractions for the individual. Indeed, 
they specifically promised those initiated into the mysteries, 
whether these rites were a phase of the cult or its essential fea- 
ture, benefits now and hereafter of which the older religions 
knew nothing. 

Also the special interest which some emperors showed in 
certain of these cults contributed to their spread. For exam- 
ple, Augustus rebuilt on the Palatine the temple of Cybele 
that had been destroyed by fire. Gaius erected a double temple 
to Serapis and Isis, to which Caracalla added another. Prob- 
ably Claudius admitted the spring festival of Cybele among 
the public festivals. At least for a time, Nero favored the so- 
called Syrian goddess. Elagabalus patronized the Baal of 
Emesa and Aurelian the Baal of Palmyra. Diocletian, and 
again Julian, favored Mithra, and especially is it evident from 
the surviving inscriptions that interest of the emperors aided 
the popularity of this god. 

Even earlier, with the accession of the Sassanids in the 
year 226, a new expansion of the native Persian religion, Zo- 
roastrianism in its later form, had begun. It was extended 
partly at least by force and partly through other inducements. 
The convert was promised money or advancement in rank, 
while those who resisted were threatened with the confiscation 
of their possessions or even with death. At first Parseeism 
spread as a result of commerce to the interior of Asia and even 
to China, where, disregarding unreliable tradition, we first 


hear of a temple devoted to this religion in the year 621. In 
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the year 677, there is mention of another temple which is sup- 
posed to have been erected by a Persian king. The situation 
is similar in the case of Manichaeism, which may also be listed 
here, although it has only an external connection with Parsee- 
ism and must in reality be regarded as an independent religion. 
It too spread, so far as it did not engage in missionary activity 
at the outset, through commerce. Later it was favored first by 
the king of Tocharestan and then by the prince of the Uigurs. 
Parseeism itself when persecuted by Islam in the eighth cen- 
tury spread also to India and continued there until the eight- 
eenth century to attract to itself Hindus of the lower classes. 
But this success aroused increasingly the suspicions of the 
strict Parsees who feared the defilement of their religion and 
therefore discontinued their missionary activities. Thus, as in 
the case of Judaism, Parseeism has also abandoned its mis- 
sionary activity, while in the other non-Christian religions 
that have survived from antiquity missionary propaganda has 
continued to the present day or has been recently initiated. 
From the very beginning Buddhism was a missionary reli- 
gion. Buddha was not content with having attained enlighten- 
ment for himself, although he may have been tempted so to do, 
but instead he preached enlightenment as widely as possible, 
and for that purpose for a period of more than forty years he 
traveled back and forth between Magadha and Kosala, the 
two capitals of the two kingdoms. These cities are about as 
far apart as Berlin and Vienna. But Buddha’s activity is not 
pertinent to our theme, for original Buddhism, although it did 
not doubt the existence of the gods, ascribed to them no sig- 
nificance for salvation and was for this very reason not yet a 
religion. It first became such when after his death Buddha 
began to be worshiped. In accordance with his own inten- 
tions his teachings should have been a sufficient substitute for 
himself. To be sure, at the outset he was worshiped only in 
a vague sense of the word, as his disciples attempted to visual- 
ize his teaching in certain symbols of him and in his image. But 
soon his followers worshiped him in the full sense of the term 
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in order to secure help from him in the struggle for salvation. 
Then, as has been said, the Paul of this religion also became its 
Constantine in the person of King Asoka, who ruled a great 
kingdom in Northern India from 269 to 232 B.c. He spread 
Buddhism first in his own kingdom and then along the coast of 
the Dekhan and to Ceylon, whither his son Mahinda carried a 
branch of the tree of enlightenment. Probably this scene is 
represented on the east gate of the Stupa of Sanchi, only 
slightly later in origin, of which there is a reproduction in the 
Indian Museum in London.. Moreover, Asoka enumerated in 
one of his rock inscriptions the Greek kings whom he alleges 
to have won to Buddhism. If we substitute the Greek for the 
Indian names and identify them somewhat more exactly, these 
kings were Antiochus II of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, 
and Alexander of Epirus. Of course these rulers were not 
really won over to Buddhism; probably no missionaries of 
Buddhism ever went at least to the princes that lived farthest 
west. But that Asoka knows them proves he had the desire to 
win them to his religion. Also a Greek king, Menander, who 
ruled in Northwest India from about 125 to 95 B.c., was inter- 
ested in Buddhism. He was rewarded with a ‘““monument more 
enduring than bronze” in the form of a writing, the Milinda- 
panha, the questions of Milinda or Menander, which the wise 
Nagasena answered from the point of view of Buddhism. The 
Indo-Scythian prince Kanishka who lived in the first century 
A.D. had a significance for later northern Buddhism similar to 
that of Asoka for the older southern Buddhism. Hence he has 
been called its Clovis, although Buddhism was favored by in- 
dividual rulers in the other most important countries where it 
spread. 

This was true of China, where in the year 61 A.D. the Em- 
peror Ming is said to have seen in a dream a gold image of a 
god interpreted to him later as Buddhistic. Certainly Bud- 
dhism must have been known earlier in the middle empire. On 
the other hand, in Korea apparently Buddhism was originally 
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introduced by princes in the fourth century. And one of them, 
the Prince of Paikchy6i, anticipated by some other Koreans, 
made Buddhism known in Japan in 538. Also Prince Schoto- 
ku, who ruled from 593 to 622, became as has been said the 
Constantine of Buddhism in Japan. Finally, in Tibet Bud- 
dhism was spread in the seventh century by King Srong btsan 
Gampo, indeed at the instigation of his two wives, one a 
Chinese and the other a Nepalese princess. Hence he has also 
been compared to Clovis. However, he was not very zealous 
for the new religion. It was first championed vigorously by 
one of his successors in the eighth century, Khri Srong bde 
tsan, who employed in Tibet a special means which we have 
not yet mentioned for spreading Buddhism. 

Already under the Chinese emperor Ming an exposition of 
Buddhism was composed in Chinese, and a translation was 
made of Indian works of the same kind; a Buddhistic litera- 
ture had to be set beside the literature of Confucianism and 
Taoism which themselves, except the modern Omoto Kyo 
Kwai, also never had engaged in missionary enterprise. Hence- 
forth various Buddhistic writings continued to be translated 
or new ones to be composed. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the canon, as it may be called, comprised 1,662 writings, 
and in the eighteenth century as many as 1,720. At present it 
is about seven hundred times as extensive as the Bible. This 
literature was used by Korean and Japanese Buddhists who 
possessed no similar native literature. Only in quite recent 
times has Japanese Buddhism produced translations in addi- 
tion to the somewhat older original Buddhistic writings which 
it already possessed. In Tibet, however, the two kings previ- 
ously mentioned, particularly the latter, initiated the work of 
translation. The entire sacred literature, called Kandschur 
and Tandschur, is extraordinarily extensive in Tibet. 

Buddhism was propagated also by oral teaching. In some 
places this was the only agency employed in missionary ac- 
tivity. We know of numerous Indian monks who came to 
China and Tibet, as well as Chinese monks who came to Ko- 
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rea, in order to preach their religion. Later missionaries also 
came for the purpose of working among converts already 
made. A similar activity must be presupposed for Indo-China, 
Sumatra, Java, and Bali, where Buddhism also established 
itself. Among the more primitive peoples, as all of them were 
except the Chinese, Buddhism had a cultural significance in 
consequence of the civilization which it brought; and even 
the Chinese were as yet unacquainted with temples and images 
of the gods such as were introduced by Buddhism. Moreover, 
it frequently supplied curative agencies, particularly of a mi- 
raculous nature, and finally in accordance with its emphasis on 
love established charitable institutions. It is true that in the 
highly civilized China we hear of only one such institution. In 
the year 469 a Buddhistic Joseph, as one might call him, Than 
yao, introduced the so-called Seng chi su, that is, the com- 
munal corn. He stored a part of the harvest in monasteries 
and then distributed it in time of famine. In Japan as early as 
the year 593 an asylum for homeless people, a hospital, and 
a dispensary were opened in connection with a Buddhistic 
temple. Also during the next centuries physicians were sent 
out along with the missionaries. 

Subsequently this missionary zeal flagged but more re- 
cently certain Buddhistic sects, especially the Jodo and Jo- 
doshin sects, have again displayed a vigorous and extensive 
missionary activity. These branches of Buddhism worshiped 
the heavenly Buddha, Amida, as the supreme, indeed the only 
God, whose sole requirement was that one believe in his love. 
At the Paris Congress for the History of Religions in the year 
1900 a representative of the Jodo sect declared: ‘The twen- 
tieth century will certainly be a time of revival for Japanese 
Buddhism, and our new growth will be displayed upon an 
international or cosmopolitan stage.” In 1921 the sect had 
thirty-one missionaries in America, who labored not only 
among the immigrant Japanese and Chinese, but also and 
indeed with success among native Americans. In all, the Jap- 
anese Buddhists have at present 839 missionaries. The Con- 
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gress of the Far East which took place in Tokyo from the first 
to the fourth of November, 1925, and was attended by thir- 
teen hundred persons, deliberated chiefly on the advance of 
Buddhism and voted the evangelization of the world. 

Also in Ceylon and Burma attempts have recently been 
made not only to revive Buddhism but to spread it to America 
and Europe. This is the aim of the Mahabodhi Society, 
founded in 1891 and so-called because its primary purpose is 
to re-establish the place of the enlightenment of Buddha as a 
sanctuary of Buddhism. Its founder, the Dharmapala from 
Ceylon, appeared frequently on the program of the religious 
parliament that convened in Chicago in 1893. In recent years 
(1925-27) he has been active in the same cause in England. 
Also Jayatilaka, who calls himself president of the Buddhistic 
young men’s association in Colombo, most probably belongs to 
this movement. In 1910 he spoke at the Congress for Free 
Christianity and Religious Progress in Berlin. The Buddhasa- 
sana Samagana, founded by two Scotch converts to Buddhism, 
betrays its cosmopolitan tendency in its very name, Interna- 
tional Buddhist Society, which it recently adopted. But these 
activities need not concern us in this connection, for the origi- 
nal Buddhism which the International Society attempts to 
renew is, as we have seen above, not really a religion. And 
the new Buddhism which the Mahabodhi Society, following 
the example of many Europeans, proclaims to be the truly sci- 
entific view of the world and of life is moreover no historical 
quantum, but a modern product of the imagination. 

We may merely mention in passing another missionary 
movement that originated in India. Missionary activity has 
been undertaken by Jainism, which however only later became 
a religion. A representative of this movement, Vircand Gand- 
hi, not to be confused with the oft-mentioned Mahatma Gand- 
hi who was also influenced by Jainism, took part in the reli- 
gious parliament at Chicago. Later he lectured there and in 
England, and founded in America a Gandhi philosophical 
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society; while in England even a Mahavira Brotherhood’ 
sprang up, to which however only six Europeans appear to 
have belonged. Whether either of these societies still exists I 
cannot say. 

We are more exactly informed, thought not so fully as we 
should like, about the misionary activity of Islam which con- 
tinues to the present day. Islam from the very beginning felt 
itself called to be a missionary religion. At the end of the thir- 
ty-eighth Sura of the Koran it is said: “This book is an ad- 
monition for the whole world.” The letters which Mohammed 
himself is credited with writing to the rulers of his time, Em- 
peror Heraclius, the king of Persia and Abyssinia, and the 
governor of Yemen and Egypt, are in all probability apocry- 
phal. This seems apparent since he devoted the last years of 
his life chiefly to the spread and consolidation of his power, as 
was also the policy of his successors. That the rapidly con- 
quered people for the most part quickly joined Islam is ex- 
plained by the fact that their former religions, Zoroastrianism 
and also Christianity with its internal strife and other defects, 
did not satisfy them. On the other hand, many of them were 
impressed with the piety of the Moslems while the primitive 
tribes especially were powerfully influenced by both the magic 
of Islam and its higher conception of God. Furthermore, they 
appreciated the protection afforded them by their new com- 
rades in the faith, as well as the sense of fellow-feeling and the 
higher respect which their conversion to Islam insured, some- 
times especially in the eyes of women. Also there were many 
advantages to be gained by joining the religion of the ruling 
class. When the Philippines came under the rule of the United 
States, as when at an earlier date Crete became Greek, Islam’s 
power of attraction in these territories declined. In other 
words, it is wrong to suppose, as once was the custom and still 
is in many quarters, that Islam was spread by force. This 
course of procedure was out of place, if for no other reason 


° Mahavira, “the great man,” is the honorary title of the reformer of Jainism. 
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than that it would have been disadvantageous to the Moham- 
medan rulers. They levied a head tax on the subjected unbe- 
lievers, which in turn however led many to join Islam. This 
may explain the fact that this tax in Egypt in the period from 
Othman to the first Omayyad decreased from twelve to five 
million denars. In those lands where Islam was spread by fire 
and sword, as occasionally happened, it gained almost no foot- 
hold. Thus the Berbers in North Africa are said, according to 
Arabian historians, to have apostatized twelve times, and 
when in 703 they were willing to submit to the conqueror their 
leader, al-Kahina (the prophetess, her actual name is un- 
known) preferred to die in the battle fought at that time. The 
compulsory conversions effected by Aurangzeb in the second 
half of the seventeenth century were not very numerous. In- 
deed, today in the residence of the great Mogul at Delhi only a 
tenth of the population is Mohammedan. Moreover, at the 
beginning of the previous century in Sumatra the so-called 
Padri attempted to convert the Batak by force, but without 
any success. These propagandists were influenced by the 
Wahhabites, the revivers of the original Islam, who have re- 
cently attracted attention. Indeed, the dshikads, or sacred 
wars, which certain African tribes waged against unbelievers 
have resulted rather in greater hatred of Islam in the Sudan. 
Still more recently certain Mohammedan rulers in that terri- 
tory have again attempted to use force. The English captain, 
Burton, narrates that he met one who said to him: “Give us 
these guns and powder, then we shall soon convert these dogs 
to Islam.” And the traveler and explorer Mungo Park reports 
that the Mohammedan king of Futah Toro sent his neighbor 
two knives with the message: “With one knife will Abdalkader 
deign to shave the head of Damel, if Damel will accept Islam; 
with the other he will cut his throat if he refuses. Take your 
choice.””° 

But the princes who were especially interested in the 


* Both references in Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (2d ed.), p. 353. 
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spread of Islam, like the Omayyed Omar or the Abbasside 
Ma’mun, used milder means for this purpose and later they 
tried, following the alleged example of Mohammed, to win 
other rulers by correspondence. There are two letters of the 
year 1412, one in Arabic and another in Persian, in which the 
Timuride Schah Rukh Bahadur invites the ruler of China “to 
obey the law of Mohammed the ambassador of God, and to 
strengthen the religion of Islam, and in this way to exchange 
transitory dominion of this world for the dominion of the fu- 
ture.” Still more interesting are two letters, one in Arabic and 
the other in Spanish, which the sultan of Morocco, Mawlai 
Ismail, wrote in 1689 to the dethroned King James II of Eng- 
land in order to convert him to Islam and to reproach him for 
his conversion from Protestantism to the idolatrous worship of 
Catholicism, which the sultan as a Moslem could not under- 
stand.” 

Scholars also composed writings in which they attacked 
other religions or justified their acceptance of Islam and even 
made propaganda for this religion. While their influence 
reached only educated people, the popular religious songs 
aided in converting the Kirgises and Siberian tribes. Other- 
wise oral preaching was practiced chiefly by lay members; as 
Snouck Hurgronje says: “In every Mohammedan, however 
worldly he may be, proselytism of some sort seems to be in- 
nate.””’ Similarly, Munzinger remarks: “The Mohammedan is 
by nature a missionary; he engages in missionary activities on 
his own responsibility and at his own charges.’”* That is es- 
pecially true of the merchants who as early as the eighth cen- 
tury traveled by sea even to China, and who also supplied the 
population in the interior of Africa with wares of all sorts. 


* Following the example of the French editor of this correspondence, De Cas- 
tries, the people of Europe are accustomed to call Mawlai Ismail “the last of the mon- 
sters.” Cf. De Castries, “Une apologie de I’Islam par un sultan du Maroc,” Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions, XLVII (1903), 175. 

” “T ’Arabie et les Indes néerlandaises,” ibid., LVII (1908), 66. 

8 “Abessinien,” Petermanns Mitteilungen (1867), p. 411. 
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Indeed, the Christian colonial powers, by building highways 
and railroads and insuring the greater safety of travel, 
smoothed the way for these Mohammedan missionaries. Also 
these powers have to depend to some extent on procuring 
Mohammedan officials to hold positions of responsibility in 
their colonies. Such officials at the same time serve as Moham- 
medan missionaries. In addition to these incidental agencies 
there are also professional missionaries who frequently precede 
or follow the merchant. Other independent missionaries have 
carried Islam into still other regions—the interior of Asia, Fur- 
ther India, the Sunda Islands, Molucca, Melanesia, China, and 
even Japan. Several Dervish orders have devoted themselves 
especially to this work, for example, the Naksha bandits 
among the Mongols, and in Africa the Amirghanites, the Kad- 
irites, and the Senusi. In China, in the Kansu province, there 
is a missionary seminary whose graduates also work in other 
provinces. There is also a Russian seminary in Kasan. Recent- 
ly in India and Egypt missionary societies have been founded 
after the Christian model. Among their other activities 
they conduct street-preaching and circulate tracts, In Chris- 
tian countries they occasionally avail themselves of the print- 
ing press. For example, beginning in 1921 at least for a while 
a periodical was published in Berlin entitled /s/am, ein Weg- 
weiser zur Rettung und zum W iederaufbau. Other movements 
- issuing from Islam, or at least influenced by it, employ in their 
missionary work still other agencies, some of which have al- 
ready been mentioned and hence need to be only briefly re- 
counted in this connection. 

The Babis or Bahais, as the party was called, was an Is- 
lamic reform movement that arose in Persia and later was 
transplanted to Mesopotamia and European Turkey, and 
finally to Palestine. The second leader of the movement was 
Baha Ullah who in the sixties of the last century composed let- 
ters in which he demanded faith in himself not only from the 
shah of Persia and the Turkish sultan, but also from Pope Pius 
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IX, Czar Alexander II, Queen Victoria, and Napoleon III. 
The Congress of Religions in Chicago, of which mention has 
already been frequently made, was attended by a Bahai who 
founded a community there and in other cities of the United 
States. Similar communities also arose in England, Germany, 
and Hungary and were in 1913 visited by the third leader of 
the Bahais, Abdul Baha. When he died in November, 1921, in 
Acca, Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews spoke at his grave. 
The consuls officiating in Haifa and other representatives of 
various nations participated at the funeral ceremony. Minis- 
ters and generals sent their sympathy to the family, and lead- 
ing English and French newspapers printed long obituaries. 

Also the youngest Mohammedan sect, the Ahmedijja, sim- 
ilar to Bahaism, has spread not only in the entire Mohamme- 
dan world but also in Europe and America. Its success has 
been due in part to the fact that certain prophecies which the 
founder of the sect had delivered and then published in his 
book and also in such periodicals as the Review of Reviews 
were fulfilled, or were alleged to have been fulfilled. A partic- 
ular branch of the Ahmedijja founded in Woking, near Lon- 
don, a distinctively Mohammedan mission, published a maga- 
zine called the Islamic Review and Moslem India and won 
over to itself also a peer, Lord Headley. However, I know 
nothing of its further success, nor of that of another mission 
newly opened in Berlin. 

Also regarding the Sikhs, a Hindu sect that arose in the 
fifteenth century and was influenced by Islam, I am unable to 
say whether the exposition of its entire tradition in a six-vol- 
ume work by the Englishman Macauliffe, entitled The Sikh 
Religion (1909 ), has served or was intended to serve the pur- 
poses of propaganda. At the Berlin Congress for Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Progress in the year 1910 the representa- 
tive of the Sikhs declared “‘a great hero shal] soon appear with 
a threefold crown of thorns, steel and divine glory, and will in- 
troduce a new epoch of world history by extending the circle ‘ 
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of divine knowledge over all mankind and free humanity from 
its worst foes, false pride of caste, color and dogma.” But like 
other statements made on such occasions, this pronouncement 
at best represents the personal opinion of the speaker. There 
is no trace of a missionary activity of the Sikhs, 

Finally, we may speak briefly of other Hindu sects. While 
Hinduism itself practiced no missionary activity, these sects 
display this interest. In the first place, the pantheistic, or as 
we more correctly say of late, the theo-panistic, acosmic Ve- 
danta philosophy perpetuating ancient Brahmanism, was also 
represented at the Religious Congress in Chicago in 1893 by 
Vivekananda, a student of the sect’s reformer Ramakrishna 
who lived in the preceding century. Vivekananda founded in 
America a Vedanta society, and secured followers in England 
and Germany. After his death in the year 1902 the so-called 
Ramakrishna mission labored in the same interest in North 
America with stations in Boston, New York, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Naba Bidhana, or new Dispensation, which had 
sprung from the Brahma Samaj founded in 1828 were repre- 
sented both at the Religious Congress in Chicago and at the 
Congress in Berlin. Both of these sects have taken over into 
Hinduism various Christian ideas. When I myself was in Chi- 
cago twenty years ago, a church of the New Dispensation was 
still in existence, but whether it still survives I am unable to 
say. Finally, I might speak of the zealous propaganda which 
the Theosophical Society has carried on in Europe and Amer- 
ica (where it originated ), and also of the occasional approval 
which has been given here and there to the so-called Dev Sa- 
maj. But since neither is distinctively a religious group I pass 
them by. Theosophy, to be sure, purports to teach an under- 
standing of all religions and above all to constitute in its fol- 
lowers “the kernel of the universal brotherhood of mankind.” 
The Dev Samaj worships only the superman who has appeared 
especially in the person of its founder. 
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A NEW PSALTER?* 


This book is intended to make the Psalter intelligible to the average 
man. To that end a new translation is offered and a new arrangement 
of each individual psalm, together with a general introduction to the 
Psalter as a whole and a brief special introduction before each psalm. 

The translation is fresh and vigorous, though it may shock some 
lovers of the Psalms by its constant use of the name “Yahweh” for God. 
As an offset to this radical step, the old-fashioned form “hath” and the 
ending “eth” have been retained. The translation is not always con- 
sistently uniform, for instance, the word 70M, which is certainly a hard 
word to represent in English, is sometimes rendered “kindness” and 
sometimes “love.” It is a bit startling to find “His Christ” in Psalm 2 
for ‘““His Anointed” or ‘““His Messiah.” 

The text of the Psalter is not perfect, as all scholars know. A trans- 
lator is forced to accept emendations at times. This translation has 
adopted many, and the translator’s caution and wisdom in his choice are 
commendable. One suggestion of his own may be cited, in Ps. 45:7; the 
context is speaking of the King of Israel, when suddenly we read “Thy 
throne, O God, etc.” The suggestion is made to read, “Thy throne shall 
be for ever and ever.” The explanation is that the original text read the 
verb, *7°s7"; that this was by error read “Yahweh,” and that this in turn 
was changed to px7>s (God) when the psalm was included in the 
Elohistic psalter. In Ps. 2:11 f., the text is given up as hopelessly corrupt. 
But it would have been better to accept the rearrangement of letters 
proposed by Wellhausen and Haupt, viz., —4953 Sabbah! spws, ie., “Kiss 
his feet with trembling.” 

It is in the field of literary criticism that this translation is most 
radical, Numerous verses are omitted simply because they do not fit into 
the strophic scheme for the structure of a psalm preferred by the trans- 
lator. For example, in Ps, 7 verses 6-11 are eliminated as consisting of 
two separate interpolations, and verse 17 as a liturgical addition. In Ps. 
19, verses 3 and 10 are omitted as glosses, while the words “his going 

*The Psalms or the Book of Praises. A new transcription and translation, ar- 
ranged strophically and metrically from a critically reconstructed text, with Intro- 
duction, Textual Notes, and Glossary. [‘‘Biblical and Oriental Series,’ S. A. B. 
Mercer, editor.] By H. H. Gowen. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1929. 
473 pages. $3.00. 
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forth and his circuit” in verse 6 have to be repeated to fill out the poetic 
form. The familiar psalm 22 has to suffer the loss of verses 23-26 and 
27-30. This sort of procedure is characteristic of the translation through- 
out. It is not that such eliminations may not be sometimes necessary; 
but it is the fact that they are made here with such confidence in many 
cases upon relatively slight grounds. The criticism is not sufficiently 
objective. The book will be interesting to scholars; but for the layman in 


scholarship, it will prove an unsafe guide. 
J. M. Powis SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ANCIENT WISDOM? 

This is a commentary on Proverbs, based upon the translation in the 
Revised Version. In the comments, however, full use is made of the vari- 
ous textual sources and the Revised Version is corrected wherever neces- 
sary. The commentary proper is well done and makes good use of all the 
collateral material. Dr. Oesterley recognizes fully the dependence of the 
Hebrew Proverbs upon the older collections of Egyptian proverbs. These 
in some cases throw light upon a corrupt Hebrew text which can thus be 
corrected. By reason of the fact that it is only just published, this com- 
mentary on Proverbs is much to be preferred to any of its predecessors, 
for it had the opportunity to take advantage of the most recent discov- 
eries and its author has availed himself of this chance. Not least of the 
merits of Dr. Oesterley’s book is the series of excursuses, covering pages 
xxx—xxxvii. Most important in this series is the excursus upon “Wisdom 
Literature of the Ancient Oriental World” (pp. xxxiii-lv). Here are pre- 
sented translations of the significant portions of the teaching of Ptah- 
hotep, “The Teaching of Ka-Gemni,” “The Teaching of Amenemhet,”’ 
“The Teaching for King Meri-Ka-re,” “The Teaching of Duauf,” “The 
Wisdom of Ani,” “The Teaching of Amen-em-ope,” “The Babylonian 
Job,” “The Bilingual Book of Proverbs,” and “The Proverbs of Achikar.” 
Selections from these writings are placed alongside of related passages in 
The Book of Proverbs. The relationship between Prov. 22:17—23:14 
and the Wisdom of Amen-em-ope is so close and the verbal correspond- 
ence so great that the conclusion is inescapable that “the Hebrew Sage 
has made copious use of the Egyptian Wisdom book.” A similar conclu- 
sion is arrived at concerning the Proverbs of Achikar and their relation to 
the Hebrew Proverbs. Over a hundred instances of community of thought 
between Proverbs and extra-Israelite writings are listed, and the general 


>The Book of Proverbs. By W. O. E. Oesterley. New York: Dutton, 1920. 
Ixxxvii-+294 pages. $6.00. 
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conclusion is reached that the material, Hebraic and non-Hebraic, belongs, 
in its essence, to one and the same mold—in other words, “that the wisdom 
literature of the Hebrews formed a part of the much larger Wisdom Litera- 
ture of the ancient East as a whole.” It is clear that this is a sound judg- 
ment and that there was borrowing on both sides, i.e., by the Hebrews 
and from the Hebrews. It is also worthy of note that the Hebrew en- 
nobled whatsoever he borrowed. He pruned it of unworthy sentiments 
and of polytheistic expressions and brought it into harmony with his own 
native thought and feeling. 

The comparison with these early Egyptian documents on the one 
hand, and the frequent references to the King, on the other, lead Dr. 
Oesterley to depart from the commonly received view that the entire 
Book of Proverbs was of post-Exilic origin. He assigns the contents of 
the book chronologically as follows: 10:1—22:16 and chapters 25-29, 
to the middle of the eighth century B.c.; 22:17—23:14, 23:1§5—24:12, 
and 24:23-34, during the seventh century B.c.; 30:1-14, 30:15-33, and 
31:1-9, pre-Exilic; 1:7—9:18 and 31:10-31, to the third century B.c. or 
possibly later. These dates may be slightly modified, but they seem pretty 
well supported by facts. The wealth of material presented in this com- 
mentary will make it a valuable addition to every Old Testament library. 


University OF CHICAGO J. M. Powrs SmitH 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


In a new volume Reitzenstein' continues and completes his now 
famous studies on the hellenistic mystery religions. He first attracted 
wide attention by the publication of his treatise on this subject in rgro. 
Though not himself a theologian, he has for the past twenty-five years 
devoted his skill as a philologist to the study of themes that have an 
important bearing upon the history of Christianity in its gentile environ- 
ment during the early centuries of its career. While his views have often 
been combated, his findings have been such that they can never be ig- 
nored with impunity. In this respect this latest volume is no exception. 
It presents a study of the origins and significance of baptism, and more 
particularly of the Mandean rite in relation to that of the early Christians. 
The first chapter treats of the form and meaning of baptism among the 
Mandeans, which their tradition derives from John the Baptist. This 
pre-Christian practice is found to have been the ancestor of the church’s 
rite, and a sharp rivalry between the disciples of John and of Jesus in- 

* Die Vorgeschichte der Christlichen Taufe. By R. Reitzenstein. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1929. 388 pages. M. 14. 
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spired the attempts of Christians to make it appear that their practice 
was not inaugurated until after Jesus’ death when in obedience to his 
command his followers initiated the baptismal rite. Further evidence to 
the same effect is derived from an examination of opinions and practices 
current among the Gnostic sect of the Cathars. Then, in proof of the 
antiquity of the Mandean rite, a wide range of data is examined. A doc- 
trine of salvation, such as is connected with Mandean baptism, is found 
in the pre-Christian times, and is thought to be attested by Philo of 
Alexandria. In his Life of Moses (ii.288) there is implied a rebirth and 
deification thought to be too close to the Mandean notions connected with 
baptism to be accidental. Philo knew of the baptismal practice of John or 
of the cult to which he belonged. Hence the pre-Christian origin of the 
rite with its mystical and soteriological significance seems established. 
Also the notion of the primal man and similar conceptions regarding di- 
vine natures seen in Philo (cf. Life of Moses ii.210) trace to the same 
source. Finally the author turns to a closer comparison between the Man- 
dean and the Christian rite. The hypothesis that both derived from Ju- 
daism, or that both arose spontaneously and later came into contact with 
one another, is rejected in favor of the conclusion that the Mandean pro- 
vided the model for the Christian practice. This position is defended with 
great skill and patience, and in a measure carries conviction. In insisting 
that Jesus was actually baptized by John and that the Christian rite was 
originally a perpetuation of the Johannian practice, Reitzenstein’s con- 
tention must be granted. But that John’s baptism, and that practiced by 
the primitive Palestinian Christians, had a mystically sacramental signifi- 
cance, such as is evident in later Christianity and in Mandeanism, still 
seems questionable. Baptism in preparation for the coming of God in 
apocalyptic fashion and baptism as a sacrament effecting deification of 
the believer are two quite different things, although it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how the latter might in the course of time supplant the former 
as God failed to appear and the new religion took a more permanent place 


beside older religions of a sacramental type. 
_ 8 yP SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A HISTORY OF CHURCH UNION EFFORT 


There is much to be said in appreciation of this comprehensive book,* 
but the discerning reader will regret that so much was attempted in a sin- 
gle volume. In the first chapter the author ambitiously essays to confine 
within forty-six pages the story of “early Christian and medieval efforts 


* Christian Unity. By G. J. Slosser. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. 
xx-++425 pages. $5.00 
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to maintain a united Christendom,” and the term “medieval” is here made 
to do service to the Peace of Westphalia. The result is that movements of 
high importance are given slight and cursory treatment and the notable 
endeavors of the reformers to unite their forces are almost completely lost 
sight of. The references are extraordinarily meager and inadequate. What 
is one to think of the author’s judgment on the Conference at Marburg, 
for instance, when he finds the short paragraph devoted to this subject 
annotated solely by reference to the Hulsean Lectures for 1886, a little 
book by de Soyres which touches the subject only incidentally, and to 
Schafi’s Church History? For the Anglican-Lutheran negotiations of the 
1530's we are referred merely to paltry articles in Ollard’s one-volume 
Dictionary of English Church History. In too many cases the citations 
are of this character, neither sources nor fundamental literature apparent- 
ly having been considered. A little research in the Bulletin published by 
the Societé de l’histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, for 1887, would have 
saved the author from treating Jean-Francois Salvard, minister of Geneva 
(d. 1585), as a mysterious person and calling him, on English authority, 
“M. Salnar.’’ On Leibnitz Mr. Slosser makes no use of Jordan’s recent or 
of Pichler’s older work, studies which would have improved his judgment 
on certain particulars. Most surprising of all, no use has been made of 
K. W. Hering’s two-volume Geschichte der Kirchlichen Unionsversuche, 
which though now nearly a century old, remains, for the facts and docu- 
ments it contains, the most comprehensive history of Mr. Slosser’s subject 
to the time of its publication (1836-38). It is strangely mentioned in one 
footnote as “referred to in an article by J. P. Lacroix,” etc. 
Notwithstanding glaring defects in research and in arrangement, this 
book is likely to prove of value and service to a large class of readers. The 
later periods of the history are treated on a more adequate scale than the 
earlier. Such omissions from the ranks of the advocates of union as the 
great Bohemian bishop, J. A. Comenius, the German C. M. Pfaff, the 
Swiss J. A. Turretin, and the Methodist leader, Thomas Coke, who twice 
made proposals toward union of the Methodist and Protestant Episcopal 
churches, and the failure to credit W. R. Huntington with the authorship 
of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral, are perhaps pardonable on the 
ground that this is not a history of the ideas of union advocates but, pri- 
marily at least, of union forces in organized activity. Very little attention 
is given to the thought side of the unity movement, and the author has no 
ecclesiology or union philosophy of his own to propound. Without sub- 
scribing to all his statements one may say with assurance that his judg- 
ments and selection of data are made in a spirit of faultless fairness to all 
communions. The movement in the last half-century grows in complexity 
as well as in extent, and offers increasing difficulty to the historian. Pro- 
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fessor Slosser has selected here what in general may be taken as the essen- 
tial materials and supplied his readers with a mass of relevant facts not 
elsewhere easily accessible. Many valuable documents are quoted in the 
text and the Appendix, and a number of useful charts and statistical tables 
are furnished. The book by no means exhausts the history of union ef- 
forts, but it furnishes a valuable introduction to that history, and will help 
to correct the defective because unhistorical approach to the question 


made in some quarters. Joun T. McNEILL 
UnIversITY OF CHICAGO 


A PHASE OF CATHOLIC PIETY 


Abbé Bremond plunges into an analysis of trends of religious thought 
of the seventeenth century and discusses the spirit of Francis de Sales; 
Pére Richeome, S.P.; Pére Binet, S.J.; Bishop Camus; and Pére Yves 
de Paris.’ He finds in these fathers a “devout humanism,” a joy and con- 
fidence of soul, grafted upon post-Renaissance learning, which entitles 
them to be set in contrast to the oncoming Jansenists. His work is scholar- 
ly, gentle, lyrical, but he does not entirely succeed in conquering the tedi- 
ousness of his subject. Neither does he succeed in winning the reader’s 
assent to his enthusiasm and admiration for a literary form expressed in 
poems, stories, and ascetical passages, which is a preposterous amalgam 
of science, piety, and sentimental optimism. 

The early part of Devout Humanism is a panegyric of Francis de 
Sales. Abbé Bremond illustrates the “reasoned sweetness” of the saint 
with more or less success. As an example Francis said to some nuns: 

Holy Church is not so strict as one might think. If a sister be suffering 
from a Tertian fever and an attack is due at the hour of Mass of a Festival, 
you may and should miss the Mass in order to remain with her, although no 
harm should come of leaving her alone: for you see, the love and holy sweetness 
of Mother Church are brimming over. 


In commenting upon this passage Abbé Bremond writes: 

The very decided preferences which underlie the advice of the kind-hearted 
casuist should be noted. Here there is no question of a violent crisis which 
would have made hesitation impossible: the sufferer was merely in such a con- 
dition that ordinarily she would not have been left alone, but on a Sunday one 
would hesitate to “miss the Mass” by remaining with her. “Do not hesitate.” 
Here is another passage perhaps more beautiful... . . 


And our author goes on to illustrate again. It will no doubt appear strange 
to readers unacquainted with the religious thought of the time to hear 


* Devout Humanism. A Literary History of Religious Thought in France, from 
the Wars of Religion Down io Our Own Times. By Abbé Henri Bremond. Trans- 
lated by K. L. Montgomery. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 417 pages. $4.50. 
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Francis’ advice in the case recorded called “beautiful.” But in contrast 
with the stern doctrine of the age it was both sweet and beautiful. Abbé 
Bremond, anxious to avoid all controversial questions, does not allude to 
the “love and holy sweetness of Mother Church” which at the time of 
Francis was manifesting itself in France by whipping up the government 
to fresh excesses of intolerance. Voltaire’s story of the Calas and Sirvens 
makes a strange commentary upon Francis’ eulogy of the church. 

Abbé Bremond avoids identifying “devout humanism’’ with the ef- 
fects of Jesuit pietistic teaching. But it seems as though in the wake of 
Jesuit teaching one finds that kind of preciosity, pious snobbishness, well- 
documented devotionalism, and polite trust in God’s kindliness which is 
the essence of “devout humanism.” In every Jesuit noviceship there is 
breathed the same atmosphere; sweet optimism, playing with dainty 
thoughts about the wonders of nature; pseudo-mysticism expressing 
glamorously the humdrum activities of daily life; trivial efforts in the 
direction of broad-mindedness, and back of it all a flattering self-appre- 
ciation, and patent priggishness. Hear, for instance, our author: 

We shall not confound the sacred and profane, mysticism and urbanity, 
but experience nevertheless shows us that the most holy souls—Teresa, Francis 
de Sales, Jeanne de Chantal—are also the more polished. The more grace 
raises us toward God, the more, such is the law of divine harmony, she human- 
ises us. 


Father Binet, a Jesuit humanist, in denouncing the laxity of folk who 
instead of confessing to well-qualified Jesuit confessors confess to poor 
country abbés, wrote: 

They confess to some worthy priest whom they know to be very ignorant. 

How can such an one judge in the dark, absolve, when he has understood no 
more than if it were High Dutch; how command to restitution when he did not 
know what restitution was? And into the bargain, having the opportunity to 
confess to some learned man, you yet go to some wretched village and select 
some poor blockhead who can hardly read... .. If you intend thus to mock 
at God, at him, yourself, the whole thing, you have done wisely. ... . Some 
poor tattered wight who trembles before you and who will possibly dine with 
your lackeys after Mass. 
Here surely we have the quintessence of the snobbery of the humanists 
above alluded to. A country priest is “a poor tattered wight” to the Pa- 
risian Jesuit; he is fit only to dine with lackeys and he “trembles” before a 
respectable penitent. 

Abbé Bremond tells how his beloved humanists attained “the sweet 
attraction and disposition of courteous methods”—“body for spirit, spirit 
for virtue, virtue for grace, grace for glory.” He tells how they chose for 
their favorite saint the fair and well-born Magdalene. “Her perfect beauty 
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was for them a reflection of the divine beauty, such beauty seeming to in- 
vite or in some measure achieve, or at least to adorn the graces of holiness. 
Pulchrior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.” He leaves on his reader’s 
mind the impression that devout humanism was little else than priggish, 
peruked Catholicism. 

Despite the unattractiveness of the subject upon which Abbé Bre- 
mond spent his labor, we cannot fail to recognize the value of Devout 
Humanism as a veritable storehouse of learning. It is a careful and schol- 
arly study into a vagary of the religious emotion of an artificial and narrow 
generation. It is gratifying that the author’s work is so finely translated 
and that it has been so sympathetically received by reviewers in this 


country. E. Boyp BARRETT 


New York 


PICTURING AMERICAN IDEALISM 


Volume X of the beautiful series of books entitled “The Pageant of 
America” is devoted to a most successful attempt at picturing American 
idealism, the most neglected phase of American history.1 The editor of 
this particular volume is the dean of the Yale Divinity School, whose 
previous publications seem to have been entirely in the field of religious 
education, though his success in this difficult undertaking is at once evi- 
dent. Perhaps, after all, religious education furnishes a better prepara- 
tion for an understanding of American idealism than would the history 
departments of the average American universities. 

The book has ten chapters: five dealing with religion and the 
churches in the Colonial period; three chapters are devoted to the story 
of the churches in the national period, while the last two are excellent 
portrayals of the development of education in the United States from 
earliest times to the present, the first treating the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and the last the colleges and universities. As a picture- 
book alone the volume is well worth while, for as a whole the pictures are 
not only very interesting but exceedingly informing. 

The book might be open to some criticism because of the arrange- 
ment. One all-inclusive chapter deals with the period from the close of 
the American Revolution to the Civil War, entitled “The Development 
of the Free Churches.” While the materials in the chapter are generally 
appropriate and interestingly presented, yet there are many omissions, 
and the arrangement seems more or less confused. It would seem that a 

1 American Idealism, “The Pageant of America: A Pictorial History of the 
United States,” Vol. X. By Luther A. Weigle. New Haven: Yale Unviersity Press, 
1928. 356 pages. 
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separate chapter might well have been devoted to the slavery contro- 
versy, and this would have undoubtedly led to a more adequate treatment 
of that important period in American church history. As it is, less than 
five pages is given to slavery and the churches, and two of the five deals 
with the slavery controversy among the Friends, especially in Indiana. 
The most important slavery struggle in the American churches occurred 
among the Baptists and the Methodists, but such an impression could 
not be obtained from reading American Idealism. Again a separate chap- 
ter might well have been given to the “isms” which arose about midway 
betwen the Revolution and the Civil War. 

Mechanically the book is beautifully executed; there is hardly a 
major error to be found. Perhaps the one coming nearest answering that 
description is to be found on page 333, where picture 814 shows the Mit- 
chell Tower and Hutchinson Commons of the University of Chicago and 
is entitled the “Chapel of the University of Chicago.” Teachers of Ameri- 
can history should welcome this book as a very real aid in presenting that 
type of material which is often the most difficult to present. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FINAL INVENTORY OF A DISILLUSIONED MIND 


Those who have read the cool, dispassionate pages in which Albert 
Houtin has recounted the history of Catholic modernism—pages which 
are pretty sure to go down in history as the most comprehensive account 
of that whole remarkable episode'—may well have wondered what man- 
ner of man it was who could write so impersonally of events in which he 
had evidently been a participant. The first volume of his autobiography, 
Une vie de prétre, published in 1926, lifted the veil of cool objectivity 
and disclosed a man passionately devoted to the church which in his youth 
he had believed to be the guardian of all truth, and cruelly disillusioned 
when he discovered evidence which convinced him that her pretentions 
rested upon a tissue of “pious fraud.”’ The present posthumous volume? 
completes the story of his life, down to within a few days of his death, and 
assembles a number of important documents bearing on his career, from 
his own and other pens. 

So far as external events are concerned, this concluding chapter in 

*See especially his Question biblique au X1Xe siécle, Question biblique au siécle, 
L’Américanisme, Crise du clergé, and above all his Histoire du Modernisme Catho- 
lique (1913). His biographies of Charles Perraud and Father Hyacinthe are also 
significant. 

* Mon Expérience: 11, Ma Vie Laique (1912-26): Documents et Souvenirs. By 
Albert Houtin. Edited by Felix Sartiaux. Paris: Rieder, 1928. 485 pages. Fr. 18. 
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his life proves to be a drab one. A hand-to-hand struggle with poverty 
ensues upon his leaving the church; he is obliged to sell his books, and 
even to destroy his voluminous and precious reading-notes, unable to pay 
for a room in which to store them; a librarian’s position in the Musée 
pédagogique finally enables him to eke out an existence and go on writing, 
unti] an incurable disease attacks him, But the real significance of this 
volume lies in the scattered notes wherein Houtin’s final outlook on life 
is summarized, There are pages here that rise to the plane of high tragedy; 
notably the passage, written just before his death, in which he makes a 
final inventory of his mind, to explain why he has refused to make his 
peace with the church and receive the sacrament of extreme unction, in 
spite of the entreaties of his sister and the solicitous concern of his former 
spiritual adviser, Father Latourneau. Solemn\y, in the presence of death, 
Houtin reviews the story of his progressive disillusionments: 

First the dream of my romantic youth: to bea monk..... 

Then the illusion of the catholic priesthood: when a remnant of good sense 
had prevented my joining a monastic order I had given myself with al) my 
heart to the secular clergy, I had dreamed of reconciling it with the modern 
age; I had taken refuge in the chimeras of “modernism,” until the day when 
the evidence had heaped itself upon me with crushing force that the Church is 
not a divine institution, but .... born of an explosion of fanaticism and 
illuminism. 

Then the illusion of Theism, to which I had clung even up to my last i))- 
ness, repeating to myself pretended proofs, apologetic devices. . . . . My crea- 
tor and my judge, God! I knew how man invented him. 

The meaning of my poor life then appeared to me very clearly. I had been 
another Don Quixote, During the greater part of my life, I had refused to notice 
what did not chime in with my dreams. When I consider the religions, what do 
I see dominating them but dreaming, psychasthenia, illusion, falsehood and im- 
posture? As in the first two periods of my life I noted in the religions and the 
Churches “everywhere and always the elaboration of pious fraud,” so in the 
third part of my life I noted the same thing in the majority of thase so-called 
savants and thinkers who busy themselves with religion and philosophy in com- 
plete freedom—so they claim. Those who advocate a new religion are no more 
sincere than those who exploit or modernize old religions. 

Five centuries before our era, a Sicilian poet, Epicharmus, summed up a)) 
wisdom in this maxim: “Be sober and remember not to be credulous; this is 
the nerve of reason.” Be saber and incredulous) Reader, I repeat to you this 
advice: 


Sois incrédule. Ne sois pas dupe. 


Such are the conclusions of a poor disillusioned Don Quixote.* 


* Pp. 64-84, condensed. The whole should be read to get the full cumulative ef- 
fect of it. Cf, also the remarkable section headed Mon A pologie, pp. 305-36. 
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I can imagine no worse indictment against any man (or institution) 


than to accuse him (or it) of having forced such conclusions upon a natu- 


rally trustful and affectionate soul. Wikis: Sh Chines 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

Not many people will read Whitehead’s recent book in this genera- 
tion; not many will read it in any generation.’ But its influence will 
radiate through concentric circles of popularization until the common 
man will think and work in the light of it, not knowing whence the light 
came. After a few decades of discussion and analysis one will be able to 
understand it more readily than can now be done. 

Process and Reality is an attempt to set forth a system of ideas which 
will illuminate the whole of experience, every instance of experience and 
all possible experience. This is audacious beyond words. It is meta- 
physics and cosmology. Therefore in the eyes of some it is ridiculous. It 
has all the audacity that metaphysics and religion have always had. It is 
that venture of speculative thinking to which men are inevitably driven, 
from which they cannot escape, and yet from which they shrink. There- 
fore it is good form to hold it up to ridicule. Ridicule is the last refuge of 
that kind of self-esteem which must be protected from the sight of reality. 

Has Whitehead given us a true solution to the total problem of man 
in the universe? No, he has not. Wherein his error lies the reviewer does 
not know. He only knows the problem is so vast and the human mind so 
limited that the final word has not yet been spoken. But when it is spoken, 
if ever it is, there wil) be in it some echo, however faint, of this book, For 
the book is not a new creation achieved by the unaided efforts of one man. 
The author has leaned heavily upon the great thinkers of the past. He 
has critically absorbed what they had to say and has reorganized it in the 
light of the best thought of our times. He communicates with al) the cen- 
turies and brings to renewed expression and to slightly further develop- 
ment the high thinking of Western civilization since Socrates. What we 
have here, then, is not merely the thinking of one man, but the thinking 
of many ages focused anew and become articulate again. This periodic 
recapitulation and new expression of the best thinking is the way the mind 
of man moves through history toward a better answer to the ultimate 
and all-important questions. These questions are; What is the universe? 
What is God? What is man? There is reason to believe the best possible 


* Process and Reality. By Alfred North Whitehead. New Vork: Macmillan, 
1929. xii+-545 pages. $4.50. 
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answer up to date is here presented. Some day there will be a better an- 
swer, but not now. 

Much of the language has been invented by Whitehead himself; that 
is to say, he uses old words but puts his own peculiar meaning into them. 
Every origina) thinker must do this more or Jess, but Whitehead does it 
to excess. Because of this peculiar meaning of words he at times seems to 


justify a kind of orthodoxy which further study makes plain he never 
intended to support. There is danger he will be quoted in defense of all 


sorts of orthodox religious notions that are quite alien to his thought. 
One of the most striking features of the book is its comprehensive- 


ness. Consideration is given to almost every aspect of experience. This 
is possible because of the high degree of abstraction in which he is able 
to think. He criticizes philosophy and philosophers for their failure to 
take into consideration this many-sidedness of the world. ‘Philosophy 
may not neglect the multifariousness of the world—the fairies dance, and 
Christ is nailed to the cross.” 

‘There is one short chapter of great beauty and profundity which all 
should read and ponder. It is chapter i of Part Y, pages 512-18, He notes 
that the most precious occurrences are most transitory. The reason is 
that the dearest experiences are mutually exclusive, hence that which is of 
greatest value must pass to make way for other great values. This fact is 
symbolized by the ancient statement: “He giveth his beloved—sleep.” 

Therefore the chief problem oi progress is to organize the world in 
such a way as to make less mutually exclusive and more mutually in- 
clusive the best that men can experience and the best that can ever occur. 
There is an inclusive system of organization which holds together not only 
all that is actual but also all possibilities. This system is of such a sort 
that it promotes this increasing inclusiveness of precious objects. This 
system he ca}js God, 

Permanence and change are equally important and indispensable. 
“Abide with me” expresses the value of permanence; “fast falls the even- 
tide” states the fact of change. The perfect moment, the lovely scene, the 


dear friend, must pass. But “the perfect moment is fadeless in the lapse 
of time. Time has then lost its character of ‘perpetual perishing’; it be- 


comes the ‘moving image of eternity.’ ” 


Religion cannot escape the cosmological problem, try as it wil). 
Writes our author: “The theme of Cosmology, which is the basis of all 
religion, is the story of the dynamic effort of the world passing into ever- 
lasting unity, and of the static majesty of God’s vision, accomplishing its 
purpose of completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of ef- 
fort.” Religion can turn its back on cosmology when advancing knowledge 


presents a world that is foreign to the presuppositions of religious tradi- 
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tion, or when the cosmos appears too complex and baffling for any sort of 
conceptual grasp. But if we are sincerely and thoroughly religious we 
cannot escape the problem that way. It will stand at our shoulder blade 
like a specter casting its shadow on all we behold. Process and Reality has 
faced the specter and found not a specter but a problem. 

The first requirement for an understanding of Whitehead is to grasp 
the distinction he makes between objects and events, Events constitute 
the ultimate fact beyond which there can be nothing else. Everything 
which is or ever can be must pertain to events, Objects are aspects of 
events. An object is that aspect which an event presents when it interacts 


with another event. When events interact they present reciproca) aspects 


to one another. These aspects are objects. For example, the table and 


myself are aspects of events which arise because of the interaction be- 
tween that event to which the table pertains, and that event to which 1 


pertain. “I’’ here means the social object called a personality. 

As events transpire with the creative advance oj nature they might 
interact in ever so many different ways, for there is an infinity of possible 
ways in which events might interact. That means there is an infinity of 
objects, actual and possible. But, as matter of fact, this infinite wealth 
of possibility does not occur except according to a definite order. That 
means many possibilities are excluded for the sake of this order. If it 
were not for this ordering principle which shapes the interaction of events 
the universe would be a chaos or, at any rate, be very different from what 
it is. But through a)) the changes in the interaction of events this basic 
order is maintained. Why? There is no reason save the arbitrary fact 
that interacting events do conform to the principle of an ultimate system. 
Within the bounds of this system they can undergo a great many different 
changes in the manner of their interaction, but the essential character of 
this system forever abides. 

Possibility constitutes the nature of the universe quite as much as 
actuality, The possible interaction of events constitutes objects even 
when such interaction never occurs. Such objects are not actual; they 
might be called transcendental until they are actualized, if they ever are. 
The ultimate system gives order to these transcendental objects as well as 
to the actua) occurrence of events. This ultimate ordering system is God. 
God is not an object. That is, he is not one aspect of an event which is 
presented to another event when the two interact. He is that ultimate 
ordering principle or system which becomes more and more manifest in 
the world of actual events as time goes on. Through him its all increase 
of value. 

H. N. Wireman 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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RELIGION AS DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION* 


One turns from the finis of this book to see in some familiar mortared 
stones the face of beauty: so must the mood persist that here is nurtured 
in the reader. For epic is here, and small vignettes, and rhapsody. Dr. 
Alexander is an anthropologist, he is a philosopher of no [ess standing than 
to achieve distinction as a past president of the American Philosophical 
Association, but he is also a dramatist at heart, and in this volume philo- 
sophic thought appears garbed in the player’s robes, now somber, now 
rioting in brilliant pageantry. 

The book is written for the visual-minded: a caution against that 
visual preoccupation which takes a pointer-reading for reality, but an in- 
centive to the visual enrichment of abstracted thought. For sight is our 
one source for scientific formulas, though modified by sense of touch that 
gives immediacy in space its meaning. To see is to believe; but then, alas, 
to see is to confuse unless the piecemea) puzzle of our visual sense be organ- 
ized into a meaning. Such organized perception is a product of the mind 
and not the eye; and insight is a different thing from eyesight. 

Yet science claims our last allegiance in these days, and scarcely any- 
one dare voice a protest against its tyranny of eyesight and touch. The 
deadliest rebellions are critiques; and this our author here essays in the 
name of imaginative understanding. He summarizes thus: 

Now of imaginative understanding three things have been said: First, that 
it creates a world which is cosmic according to its own laws, and is free and self- 
directing; second, that the primary forms of this world are a time and space 
which are vastly richer and more significant than can be any abstractly physical 
time and space, and which are the very breath of the being of the world of sense- 
perception; and third, that the symbolisms of music and art, which seize upon 
these forms and make of them a logic of the spiritual life, are for this very rea- 
son penetrating and powerful in the expression of truth, and especially of truths 
which may have no other communication [p. 36]. 
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With this for his justification, Professor Alexander devotes the main 
chapters of the book to an interpretation of Christian history as a great 
drama of man’s spiritual life. One thinks of Keyserling’s Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher as the author describes the great movements of occidental 
Christianity in terms of their inner meaning; but the book is free from 
that calculated perverseness that characterizes the writing of the German 
savant. Not unnaturally, Jesus is here interpreted as the prophet and 
exemplar of the author’s point of view, and the Judean tragedy becomes 
a valiant protest of this inmnerlichkeit against the stubborn simplicity of 
sensuous-minded folk. No wonder, then, that the Johannine Gospel is 

* Truth and the Faith: An Interpretation of Christianity. By Hartley Burr Alex- 
ander. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. vi+313 pages. $3.00. 
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hailed as the rea/ biography of Jesus; (a gospel, so the author states, by 
that same beloved disciple who wrote from Patmos). After the death on 
Calvary, Jesus was seen as Christ: 

just as all things that are beautiful in Nature, the moment that their beauty 


becomes intensified into a poignancy, are lifted out of the heavy reality of phys- 
ical things and into the frailty of their transfiguration, so the personality of 


Jesus, ilumined with the poignancy of his Passion, became, even for those who 


had touched his body, a vision and an adoration [p. 102]. 
Through Paul, “the man who first discovered conscience; certainly it 
is he who first saw in it a persona) responsibility and not a god’s oracle” 


(p. 108), the sacrifice of Christ becomes an elevation, making the dualism 
of Plato and the Persians terrible with tragedy (pp. 121 f.). The intense 


activism of Paul’s gospel merely reflects the mystery fane, the prophet, 
and the slave in the presence of which he lived; his apocalypticism is just 


“another form of this thinking through of things living” (pp. 121 f.). 


With the coming of Christianity to Europe, oriental apocalypticism is 
transmuted into occidental logic, mystery into reason, and phantasm into 
science. The transition is epitomized in Origen, and culminates in the ster- 
ile logomachy of the scholastics; but the other experience of the Christ 
lives on in art. What vividness there was in the Faith in succeeding cen- 


turies was gained from social analogies pressed into service for the 


Church’s need. The bond of oath, the comitatus of Teutonic hordes, is 
found as pattern for the Christian band in Caedmon and in Cynewulf. 
With feudalism came the family as the social pattern, another contribution 
of the northland to our Christian thought; till sovereignty becomes the 
later character of God. The Holy Family itself takes on regality; and 
ritual and heraldry share much in common. The sacraments become the 
symbols of life’s deepest meanings: birth, adolescence, parentage, and 
dying gasp; the entrance into spiritual wedlock of the celibate taking or- 
ders; self-understanding and self-proof in penance; the shuddering, glori- 
ous commingling of God and man in one great act of fealty in the Mass. In 
Dante the whole universe becomes a majesty. 

Following on the heels of devastation in the forms of war and plague, 
the modern world is ushered in; and with it comes the Protestant—and 
science. Dazzled by discourse men lose perspective, “excepting greatly 
Blaise Pascal,’ the man who saw the limitations of man’s measurements 
(pp. 212-18). And still men blundered on, drawing a man-made circle 
around the earth and putting God outside save as a starter for the whole, 
till man became his own sufficient self, capable of perfection from the start. 
Protestant evangelism is a reflection of a democratized society where priest 
and people mix and subject worshipers become a congregation (pp. 231 f.) ; 
and yet it creates a religion of the heart, found in its hymns. To its warm 
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glow is added as complement the stern, clean insight of the Puritan and the 
quiet peacefulness of Quaker silences. 

A new world now appears within our purview. Just as the Black 
Death and the Hundred Years’ War and discoveries geographical and sci- 
entific mark the inauguration of the modern world which now is passing; 
so the latest era comes with Peary and Amundsen, the Treaty of Versailles 
(placed as a marker not a harbinger! ) and the shift of influence from Eu- 
rope to the New World; Einstein and Riemann and Millikan. And this 
world, too, has idols born of its time and place: the state, civilization, hu- 
manity—all terrestrial and temporal—and science. The last has forced to 
their knees morality and religion, till the one becomes a vague “social serv- 
ice” and the other becomes a “subject” in the curriculum. Religion is re- 
garded “as a thing to be explained, and not as itself the explanation” 
(p. 266). 

Against such subjugation to scientific formulation the author flings his 
protest and joins hands across the seas with Eddington. The physical 
structure of the world is not its sole actuality, there is a moral structure 
just as real. 

Whatever more the world may be, none can say that it does not embrace 
what for us is better and worse, and what for us is desire and disgust. Now 


these words of themselves mean choice. They mean that... . there exist 
. agencies of selection . . . . that the situation is mot mechanical .... 
that it describes a freedom . . . . as expressing the existence of such a thing as 


character [pp. 2609 f.]. 
Against the current philosophic panderings to science he also in- 
veighs: 

Sometimes we are saying that the All is a pocket of stardust; or again that 
it is a race of time with eternity, like clockhands pinned to the circle of one dial; 
or that it is a syllogism, neat with self-abstraction; or a crush of sense; or a 
numbered ditty plucked where no strings are; or a vortex of self-deforming 
space, age-blown from naught to naught. These are the descriptions given by 
our philosophies and our sciences... . . Can any man whose soul has been 
wrung with an hour’s passion or been lifted into but an instant’s cloud-rift vision 
of the blue, can any dream that even this fleck of human truth is dispensed by 
such credulities? . . . . The net of reason is too loose of mesh if all the shining 
things escape it [pp. 271 f.]. 

From the newer physics and its relativism emerges again the dignity 
of man: observer in a time and space which find in him their definition, 
and in his understanding gain significance beyond a huge machine. In man 
are “higher” and “lower” given meaning and the moral comes again into 
its own reality in thought. 

The argument is closely knit for all the range and richness of its ex- 
pression, and if at times the beauty of diction lull the reader into unwari- 
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ness it is not itself obscurantist. As befits the idealistic premises of its rea- 
soning, it stands coherent as a line of thought. But there are some who will 
question whether insight is so strange to sense as this book says. For such 
the author’s faith is not a truth unless he be convinced by reading once 
again the first two chapters. If then he can agree, let him give himself up 
again to the loveliness of the last chapter: the credo of a Christian who is 
consummate artist, human sufferer, honest thinker, and moral searcher— 


all in one. EpwIN E. AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A CRITICISM OF ORTHODOXY 


An interesting and valuable book has been written by the professor of 
theology in the Meadville Theological School, which has recently moved 
from Meadville, Pennsylvania, to the vicinity of the University of Chi- 
cago.’ The title of the book only indicates the temper in which it is writ- 
ten. It does not suggest the rich content of the book. Only twice or three 
times is there any reference to frankness in religion. Once when he dis- 
cusses the question of miracles and deprecates the disingenuousness of one 
theologian who declares, “Science knows no single miracle because for 
science all the world has become miraculous,” for he thinks that this 
statement might lead one to suppose that “science really supports the 
historical faith in miracles, which is not at all the case.”’ The other time is 
when he comes to discuss the person and work of Jesus, and finds another 
thinker remarking: “The prudent mind halts before the mystery of Jesus 
Christ.” Professor Hutcheon does not feel that the modern mind should 
halt before any mystery, but should push on in reverence and with eager, 
searching spirit to explore all mysteries, in particular the mystery of per- 
sonality and no less the personality of Jesus. 

There is no argument for frankness, and no claim made that only he 
and certain others possess it. He has this temper; he does all his work in 
this spirit and exhibits it unconsciously. It is the habit of his mind, and 
he knows full well that it is the characteristic of all modern men. 

The book from the point of view of traditional theology is radical and 
destructive. It assumes that the whole traditional orthodox theology is 
in decay. The old supernaturalism in which it was built has been under- 
mined and the superstructure is in ruin. The traditional theories of the 
atonement are as foreign to the modern mind as pre-Copernican theories 
of astronomy. The old dogmatic creedal views of the person of Christ 
are abandoned. Dr. Hutcheon would agree with the Catholic and Funda- 
mentalist in their thought of him as a radical critic. 


* Frankness in Religion. By Robert J. Hutcheon. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. vii+307 pages. $2.50. 
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From another point of view, however, the book is truly conservative. 
The new “humanists” will think the book too conservative, for it keeps 
continuity with the deeper life and faith of the Christian church through 
centuries, it retains and maintains the theistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse, and it cherishes the immortal hope for the dead. It is conservative 
in the best sense of the term, for it endeavors to conserve the vital ex- 
perience, and the dynamic faith of all religions, and, in particular, of the 
Christian religion. 

Back of all the theological interpretations, and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, and popular superstitions, he holds there is a vital experience. It 
expresses the nature of man in his functioning in relation to spiritual 
reality. Religion is native to man in such a universe as this. It has its roots 
in the soul, and its branches spread widely in the free air. This is the vital 
reality of religion. Here he seeks its explanation, and from this point of 
view interprets its profound meaning, ana on this ground justifies it. 

He takes up one after another of the outstanding questions in the- 
ology, states the traditional interpretation, shows its utter inadequacy, 
and then proceeds to find the vital experience in it, and to release it, and 
give its meaning and value for modern men. While the temper of the book 
is frank, its content is a modernist interpretation of religion, and it is this 
in particular that gives it its value. 

The book is written for ministers and intelligent laymen, and it is 
intended to help them in this time of the passing of the old theology, and 
of perplexity and confusion, and of fear that nothing of worth remains. 
And it admirably fulfils its purpose. There are some striking chapters in 
the book, such as those on “Religion and the Creative Imagination,” 
“What Makes the Bible Unique,” “The Present Values of Worship,” “The 
Meaning of God in Modern Thought,” and “Morality without Super- 
natural Sanctions.”” If one reads any of these chapters he will read all 


the others. 
DANIEL Evans 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PREACHER 
There are many clergymen who keep notebooks for sermons, but not 
many who keep notebooks for their experiences, problems, contacts, and 
events, and yet this is what Dr. Niebuhr did for some thirteen years, and 
as he leaves the pastorate for a professorship he gives us the benefit of his 
reflections and comments.’ We see him as a young minister worrying 
about his sermons and wondering if he can produce new ones week by 


* Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Colby, 1929. xiv-+198 pages. $2.00. 
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week; as a young pastor shrinking from calling upon his parishioners, 
exhausted by some calls and renewed in strength and faith by others; as 
a public-minded citizen deeply deploring the crude and crass interests of 
his city and the antisocial nature of its dominant inglustry; as a Christian 
minister with a world-wide horizon and a passion for the peace of under- 
standing and fellowship. 

His personal contacts are numerous and various, and his comments 
on certain persons, preachers, churches, institutions, and industry frank 
and fearless, often drastic, and generally to the point. But he has his ad- 
mirations also. There are some beautiful appreciative pages, especially 
those on Bishops Williams and McConnell, and on a poor, stricken, and 
dying woman with great faith. He is not a “cynic.” He uses the term 
“cynic’’ on several occasions, but always for condemnation, because of its 
depreciation of the good and skepticism as to the true. And he is certainly 
not “tamed.” He is eager and earnest, and courageous, and critical of 
himself as well as of others; he is well balanced and very tolerant. 

Young ministers will find in the book much for their guidance and 
encouragement; older ministers will recall and compare their own ex- 
periences with his, and renew their youth; and young men who contem- 
plate entering the ministry will be greatly helped by those pages which 
express his high estimate of the ministry. And if laymen would read the 
book and ponder its comments on churches, religion, and industry they 
would be given much to think about and to act upon. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY DANIEL Evans 


A PROGRAM FOR PIETY 


The purpose of this book,’ as stated by Professor Wieman, is to show 
“how religion can be made to produce definite, observable results in the 
improvement of human living.” The author describes what seems to him 
involved in religious living and outlines the methods which would be es- 
sential in achieving the quality of religious living described. Throughout 
the discussion he applies his conception of God as the “integrating process 
of the universe,” and of religion of the noblest kind as man’s “attaining or 
seeking some richer integration of life through meeting the requirements 
of the progressively integrating process of the world.” 

The book gives an illuminating and indeed thrilling picture of the in- 
dividual whose private religious living is effective: an individual who 
has freed himself from the established mores and is living in conscious 
recognition of the community of interdependence; who has found mean- 

* Methods of Private Religious Living. By Henry Nelson Wieman. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1929. 219 pages. $1.75. 
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ing for the trivial things of life because they are increasingly related to 
the great purposes of his life; who is free from demoralizing fear in the 
face of the crises of life, because he is able to accept the facts precise- 
ly as they are, and who can meet these crises effectively because he is 
sensitive to changing conditions, capable of changing his own ways, and 
with it all has become conscious that underneath all facts is the basic fact 
upon which all others depend, the fact of God; who has entered into an 
organic fellowship with others in such a way as to intensify and enrich the 
feeling of each, however different their feelings may be from one another ; 
who is able to enjoy life because he is not restlessly striving after some- 
thing not yet attained, and because he has overcome worry and anxiety 
and envy; who is intensely conscious of the unfathomable possibilities for 
good which are inherent in this present world, and who holds himself in 
readiness to make any sacrifice whatsoever, when such sacrifice seems to 
be the best thing to bring forth that other better world; and who finds 
human energy released because he has found his relationship to the process 
called God, which makes for increasing interdependence and co-operation 
in the world. 

The methods of religious living, Professor Wieman says, should all be 
directed to seeking and sustaining richer integrations of experience and as- 
certaining if these can be developed indefinitely. The chief method for at- 
taining this quality of life, he considers to be private worship. A consider- 
able section of the book is given, both in separate chapters and incidentally 
in other chapters, to indicating the conditions and describing the processes 
of worship. He confines his attention, however, to problem-solving or de- 
liberative worship, and except as a setting for this type of worship, he does 
not consider what might be termed appreciative worship. He does not dis- 
cuss corporate public worship, but the kind in which each individual con- 
ducts his own personal worship under the stimulation and co-operation of 
the group. For him worship is probing beneath the sham and pose, strug- 
gling to cast off the unconscious and unintended but inevitable hypocrisy, 
and getting down to reality about one’s self and his world. It is to find out 
what is wrong with himself and establish that personal attitude through 
which one can receive from sources outside the influences which will cor- 
rect the wrong. He outlines in detail what is involved in a process of this 
sort. Commencing with a general setting which reminds one of the vast 
and unimaginable possibilities for good which are inherent in this inte- 
grating process called God, the worshiper then carries through the analysis 
of his problem and the examination of his personal attitudes, and comes to 
a conclusion as to the readjustment of personality which is required. Pro- 
fessor Wieman rejects as undesirable several of the ordinary practices of 
mysticism and claims that it reaches its height when an individua) “ex- 
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poses himself to the stimulation of a problematical situation, with a mind 
freed of all bias and preconclusion, and waiting in this state or returning 
periodically to it until there dawns upon the mind that integration which 
will solve the problem.” He insists that scientific method, that is, the 
method of intelligence can be applied to religion, and through this method 
illusions may be sifted out and practical plans may be made for carrying 
out the new possibilities for good. 

But Professor Wieman’s suggestions as to how these searching 
processes of worship may be carried on are disappointing. Repeatedly 
through the book is the statement that if an individual will take a little 
time each day, with occasional longer periods, for meditation in solitude, 
whether in the church or in some established place, these problem-solving 
and integrating processes will take place. Indeed, in connection with a de- 
scription of the most profound type of problem-solving, that involved in 
the mystical approach, he makes the comment that “the practice in youth 
of reserving a few minutes every day for quiet meditation and worship is 
something which every adolescent should learn and establish as a habit. 
This gives the required training for mystical problem solving.” Despite 
the new terminology, this has very much the flavor of the old “‘morning 
watch,” and the assumption that any such results as Professor Wieman 
describes will take place in the experience of the vast majority of people, 
simply because they have these brief periods of quiet, is to fail to indicate 
to the individuals who read the book the price they must pay in mastering 
the processes of worshipful thinking which Professor Wieman describes. 
More than this Professor Wieman does not sufficiently make clear, what 
must have been true in his own experience, that these periods of private 
meditation are useful only as they are related to the most thorough proc- 
esses of study, on the one hand, and to courageous experimentation in liv- 
ing, on the other. Professor Wieman would, I am sure, immediately admit 
that it requires wide study and rich experience, as well as real skill, to face 
the chief problem with which the individual is struggling and to survey it 
comprehensively and actually, or to discover the facts about one’s self and 
one’s world and to expose one’s self to the stimulation of these facts until 
they have worked the physiological and psychological readjustment, or to 
discover the integrating processes as we find them in nature, in love, and 
in the various associations to life. Without the connection of these periods 
of quiet with these wider processes and without real skill in meditating, 
they will become superficial musing, no matter what terminology is used or 
how regularly they may be carried on. Professor Wieman quite uninten- 
tionally, I realize, is in danger of leading those who read his book astray 


in the same way that others have done. Because a great leader found a 
daily period of private devotion useful in his own life, others may adopt 
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this practice without bringing to it either the method or the content which 


the leader had, and the practice may fail. Unless Professor Wieman sup- 
plements his present volume with another in which he shares something 
of the methods of study and experience which have enriched his life out- 
side of the meditation periods, and which have brought him to his medita- 
tion with a preparation which gave to that period its great significance, 
others are likely to have only the trappings of what has been in Professor 
Wieman’s experience a deep and far-reaching process. 

Professor Wieman also seems to make an incorrect assumption regard- 
ing the relation of individual and social. He seems to assume in the intro- 
duction to his book and in the chapter on “Reconstructing Society” that 
al) socia) problems are simply collections of individual problems, and that 
ii the individual gets his personal life adjusted the social problem will 
take care of itself. The book fails to recognize the extent to which the 
problems of our civilization are corporate problems, which will be solved 
only as the structure of society is changed. No matter how much as an in- 
dividua) I may change my attitude and practice in relation to negroes, I 
soon come into the areas which affect the social structure, and in which J 
am party in spite of myself to basic socia) discrimination. The same thing 
is true in many other areas of life. In other words, the established mores 
are the ways of living together in social] groupings, and the more one puts 
himself in conflict with these mores, the more does he find it difficult to 
live, and complete maladjustment means death. Corporate problems of 
our society will need to be faced corporately, and cannot be solved by pri- 
vate devotion alone, 

A third limitation in Professor Wieman’s suggestions comes in his as- 
sumptions regarding the place of autosuggestion, He proposes, for in- 
stance, that individuals shall meet fear and envy by suggesting to them- 
selves just the opposite of these. This is a naive application to religion of 
the methods of suggestion which some psychiatrists use. But no individual 
dealing fundamentally with such deep-rooted maladies as excessive fear 
and envy would be willing to assume that these basic difficulties could be 
any more than temporarily relieved by a methad of this sort. To practice 
the presence of God simply as a way of persuading one’s seli that every- 
thing is all right, rather than as the method of search by which the solution 
to these difficulties is found, is inconsistent with the whole point of view 
of Professor Wieman’s book. To be able to look at things with reality, and 
to be ready to accept the facts precisely as they are, will not come about 
simply by filling one’s mind with the thought that underneath all other 
facts is the fact of God. It requires the thoroughgoing processes which 
Professor Wieman has described in the other parts of his book. 


This book describes in a clear and challenging manner the results 
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which ought to be achieved in methods of private religious living, but is 
inadequate in its suggestions as to how these results may be brought about. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY HARRISON S. ELLIoTT 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


The scientific literature of America is even today quite remote from 
the students of France and the European continent in general. Our intel- 
\ectual movements as a whole have to a considerable extent remained 
unfamiliar to them, even in fields like the psychology of religion where 
America has had something distinctive and significant to offer. To be 
sure, the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, n 1922, devoted one of its 
issues to nine papers by representative American scholars on the chief 
trends in recent American thought; and among the contributions was one 
by Professor W. E. Hocking on “Principles of Method in the Psychology 
of Religion.” About three years ago, moreover, the writer of the present 
review published in Symposion an account of the development oi the psy- 
chology of religion in America, its chief [iterature, and the various points 
of view, methods, and aims of its leading representatives. Nevertheless, 
it may not be doubted that such publications as that of Professor Morgan’s 
which is now before us are directed to a real need.* 

Whether, however, the method and plan of the book are the best is 
more questionable, After a word of introduction the author launches into 
a chapter consisting of running accounts of the main points in Starbuck’s 
pioneer volume, The Psychology of Religion, and then of those in James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience. This is followed by a chapter on “Social 
Theories of Religious Evolution as Set Forth by Ames and Coe,” Here 
again we are given but brief epitomes of various chapters, in the order of 
their appearance, in Ames’s first major work and in Coe’s The Psychology 


of Religion. Little is said of functionalism as a method or of the important 


differences in the functionalistic and the social conceptions dominating 
the two books thus brought together. Throughout the volume, moreover, 


no account is taken of the development of views in the scholars consid- 
ered, nor is their work as a whole placed before us. Stratton’s The Psy- 


chology of the Religious Life, Pratt’s The Religious Consctousness, 
Leuba’s The Psychology of Religious Mysticism, Hocking’s The Mean- 


ing of God in Human Experience, and Martin’s The Mystery of Religion 
are abstracted in chapters iii-vii, the volume then coming to a close with 


some general remarks that throw but little light, regrettably, on the values 


1a Psychologie de la religion dans VAmbrique Doujourd' hui, By Wi\iam 
Joseph Morgan. Paris: Jouve & Cie, 1928. 224 pages. 
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and [imitations of the American movements as a whole and the possi- 
bilities of the sort of empirical approach to religion which they essay. 
Professor Morgan’s volume will probably serve both to increase in 
France the existing knowledge of the psychology of religion in America 
and to impel French students to the original sources. This doubtless was 
its central aim and in so far it is to be commended. To be of wider value, 
however, the book is too much lacking in interpretation; cross-references 
and significant comparisons are 100 rare, as are considered appraisal and 
constructive criticism. A rather extensive Bibliography is appended, but 
this is unclassified and its titles revea) no clear principle of selection. 
Texts on ethics, social psychology, and introduction to philosophy are 
included, as are general treatises on philosophical themes and Mary Baker 
Eddy’s Science and Health, while Irving King’s The Differentiation of 
the Religious Consciousness, for example, and all the rich literature in 
our scientific journals receive no mention. Epwarp L. SCHAUB 


WorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


PHILOSOPHY IN PRACTICE 

To a captious critic the very first word in the title of this book might 
be used as an occasion for fault-finding and dissatisfaction. To speak of 
the philosophic way of life suggests that a contrast is intended between a 
specifically philosophic and other non-philosophic ways of living. This 
suggestion receives confirmation when we read, on the second page, that 
there are “five major attitudes towards life: the religious, the scientific, 
the social, the aesthetic, and the philosophic.” Presently, however, we dis- 
cover that the writers chosen to represent the first four of these attitudes 
are, respectively, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana. Admirers and 
disciples of these distinguished writers may find themselves in the mood 
to join forces with our hypothetical critic in objecting to the implication 
that our foremost philosophers were lacking in the philosophical attitude. 
The more tolerant reader will perhaps find in the discovery of a new 
meaning for the term “philosophic” a certain compensation for this form 
of presentation, 

What is this new meaning? The author has not the slightest inten- 
tion of denying that each of the writers mentioned represents a philosophic 
way of life. But : 
to see each of these as a philosophic way of life is itself the beginning of the 
philosophic way of life. Each of them as we have noted, constitutes an idea- 
way; each of them arises naturally and psychologically from describable sets of 
circumstances confronted by life in this actual world. The philosophic way of 


* The Philosophic Way of Life. T. V. Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. xiii-234 pages. $2.50. 
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life par excedlence is not merely, however, to discover that each of them is a 


philosophic way but to see that each of them is a product at various stages of a 


continuous single process, That is, the first function and service of the philo- 


sophic way of life as such is to become wise in the way of ideas and sympathetic 
with the ways that ideas serve Jp, 31). 

To state the matter platitudinously, the first prerequisite for the 
philosophic way of life is open-mindedness. Each of the idea-ways ré- 
viewed in the book has something of value. This includes even the trans- 
cendentalism of Royce, although the author’s endeavor to make this 
convincing requires some visible effort. He is happier and more at ease 
in stating his reason for dissenting from Royce, which is essentially that 
Royce’s philosophy is a substitute for effort, a short-cut to results that can 
be achieved only by patient and persistent toil. 

We are here in the presence again of our elementa) religious temper; if 
works won’t, then faith will. When you see no other way to improve things, de- 


nounce the need to improve them, renounce the effort to do so; and, behold, the 


job is done. This is the royal road to such as find it possible. It encourages a 


renunciation of creative effort and a resignation to the order that already pre- 
vails [pp. 62-63). 


The scientific way of life, as represented by James, meets with greater 
commendation. This way of life the author calls “the nucleus of my own 
philosophy.” James, however, is not entirely consistent; and in dealing 
with religious topics is too much disposed to make use of a terminology 
that perpetuates the attitude of transcendentalism. Intrinsically it does 
not matter, of course, whether we use such a term as religion or some other 
designation, 
so only the simple-minded be not beguiled from science and art by treating vi- 
carious experience as a short-cut to power that can come only through knowl- 


edge and manipulation of natural means. It is noted, however, that perfectly 
good names already exist to describe the other realms, namely, aesthetics and 


ethics and science (p. 201 ]. 

The social way of life, as expounded by Dewey, contributes the in- 
sight that “life cannot be lived wisely save in appreciative recognition of 
its debt to and duty toward society (p. 221).” Dewey has helped us to 
see that our moral standards and social institutions are not founded on an 


immutable reality but are the product of creative forces in our social life, 


As the author intimates, however, Dewey, is too much disposed to make 


man the measure of things; he is too insistent that “what things are for as 
mortals, only this they are for and of themselves.” Santayana’s exposition 


of the aesthetic way of life points to an attitude of detachment and con- 
templation that offers much for the enrichment of life. A serious defect 


of Santayana’s attitude is the tendency to make too sharp a contrast be- 
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tween the useful and the beautiful. This contrast, so it is hinted, is an 
indication that San.ayana has not become wholly emancipated from the 
bondage of tradition. But his great merit is that “he has made available an 
acceptance of the universe more active than resignation, more passive than 
rebellion—the harvest of a quiet eye content merely to observe the passing 
show” (p. 225). 

This survey of attitudes brings us finally to the question of what 
constitutes the philosophic attitude, the philosophic way of life. Open- 
mindedness is an indispensable trait, but it does not in itself reveal or de- 
scribe its character. The philosophic attitude is not resignation, not the 
quest for knowledge, not immersion in social relations, not aesthetic in- 
dulgence, but a pattern or way of living that borrows from all of these 
other attitudes without being completely expressed in any of them. It is 
an attitude for which we have as yet no universally accepted name. It 
counsels resignation in irremediable situations, but it does so in a spirit 
of sportsmanship, a spirit that has traces both of humor and of scientific 
curiosity. 

Man in trouble is so superior to his troubles that, as the traveler ignores the 
dust of the road, so man looks quietly upon the host of besetting evils, sees 
them for what they are, and feels that it is enough to know that all their values, 
whether positive or negative, borrow something from his own creative self. 
Why, then, should he not take them one by one, as they come, and find each 
event self-justifying? This is the essence of independence. Who has it not is 
yet a slave pulling for salvation [p. 216]. 

This point of view, which the author presents with engaging simplic- 
ity and charm of style, is not Stoic, either in its spirit of resignation or in 
its detachment from outward things. It is an attitude which proposes to 
make capital out of man’s defeat, to salvage as much as possible from 
the wreck. There is wisdom in this counsel. For all our boasted control 
over nature, the individual person is in constant danger of being over- 
whelmed by circumstances and of missing the values that life has to offer. 
To cultivate a wise detachment and impersonal curiosity, in some form 
and to some degree, affords a measure of protection. The determination 
of this final attitude is what constitutes a person’s individual philosophy. 
To some of his readers the author’s emphasis on detachment will appear 
one-sided. Perhaps the little that he has learned from Royce is still too 
much. We do not want metaphysical substitutes for the fruits of scientific 
labor, but neither do we want an exaggerated sense of man’s impotence. 
It seems reasonable to believe that the philosophic attitude advocated by 
the author could be maintained in its essentials, and with a richer content, 
in connection with a constructive social gospel for the redemption of the 


world. 
Boyp H. Bopre 
Oxur0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
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GuUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZscHARNACK, Leopotp (eds.). Die Religion in Ge- 
Schichte und Gegenwart. 2. Aufl. Band III, Bogen 25-28, Tafel 1-8, M. 
3.60; Bogen 29-37, M. 5.40; Bogen 38-45, Tafel 9-24. M. 7.20. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1929. 

Three more parts of this work are now before us. The thorough-going revision 
and uniform excellence of the earlier parts continue in evidence. The work of the 
editors has been done with great care, and the contributors have performed their 
tasks in an admirable manner. Different articles in the present Lieferungen immedi- 
ately attract attention. Several pages are devoted to the subject of child psychology. 
The article “Church,” with kindred treatments of church officials, buildings, organiza- 
tion, and the like, claims a large amount of space. But these subjects are treated in 
such detail, and yet with such care for proper proportion, that taken together they 
constitute essentially a new work on church history. There is a suggestive discussion 
of war (Krieg) with special reference to the effects of the late World War on the 
church and religion. The general theme Kultur and closely related topics constitute 
another important section of the text. The articles on art in its different aspects as 
related to religion are especially noteworthy, and they are accompanied by many 
splendid illustrations. 

HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 

AsTLEyY, H. J. D. Biblical Anthropology. New York: Oxford Press, 1929. 262 
pages. $4.50. 

Not an exhaustive treatment of the subject as such, but a series of essays, several 
of which have been previously published in various journals. The essays have, how- 
ever, been so arranged that they lead the reader through the whole range of the contri- 
bution which anthropology can make to biblical study. They are rich in suggestions 
for further studies along the same lines, and constitute an excellent introduction to a 
difficult field. Bible teachers will find here, especially through the parallels drawn 
from modern primitive peoples, much material which will help them to make the 
Hebrews more real and lifelike to their students. 


Berry, G. R. Premillennialism and Old Testament Prediction. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. 37 pages. $1.00. 

This small but very striking essay is well worth the dollar that is asked for its 
thirty-seven pages. After a review of the teachings of premillennialism based upon 
passages quoted from the writings of such modern proponents of this system as 
Blackstone, Campbell Morgan, Scofield, Haldeman, and Gaebelein, Professor Berry 
comes to the following conclusions on pages 32 f.: premillennialism’s picture of the 
future is Judaistic, material and un-Christian ; its presentation of human relationships 
and of the character of God and Christ is immoral; these perversions are directly 
traceable to the premillennial dogma that the Old Testament predictions present 
God’s definite program of the future which must be fulfilled. 

To read this volume, and in particular the blood-curdling quotation from 
Haldeman on Christ’s coming appearance as an autocratic king who will trample 
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the wine-press of humanity in a furore of bloody frenzy, is to come to feel a more 
profound gratitude for the liberty won for all men, by the pens of a long line of 
patient biblical critics, from outrun, untenable, and positively immoral attitudes 
to Holy Writ. All those who must deal in daily life with the perverted vagaries of 
the militant and morally astigmatic type of premillennialist will find this little volume 
invaluable. 


BertiE, Pau (Trans.). Le Poéme de Job—Traduction nouvelle, introduction 

et notes. Paris: Rieder, 1929. 199 pages. Fr. 12. 

A new French translation of the Book of Job. It is in rhythmic prose, each line 
of the poem being reproduced in eight syllables. A brief introduction dealing with 
the composition, the content and its character, and parallel materials in Babylonia 
and elsewhere, prepares the reader for an intelligent reading of the poem. 


Biunt, A. W. F. The Prophets of Israel. New York: Oxford Press, 1929. 126 
pages. $1.25. 

This very readable little book is designed as a help for teachers in secondary and 
public schools or in Bible classes. In the Preface the writer deplores the “convention 
of wooden, artificial reverence in the study of biblical stories” and reveals a purpose 
to assist in making scriptural characters and incidents lifelike and realistic with which 
the intelligent teacher will strongly sympathize. 

The book reflects very clearly the author’s thorough assimilation of the positions 
of modern biblical criticism, although many will take issue with the emphasis laid 
upon the “corruption” of Hebrew religion, through Canaanitic influences, after the 
entry into Palestine. 

The experienced teacher will find useful the questions on the several chapters, 
which are appended. But the teacher who has not the gift or the technique for pro- 
voking discussion may find them less helpful. There is abundant room for other little 
books of this type in the field of materials for religious education. 


CANAAN, T. Damonglaube im Lande der Bibel. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929. iv 

-+-64 pages. M. 2.70. 

The author succeeds in showing how very persistent among native Palestinians is 
the tendency, even in this age, to people the world with spirits and to explain all things 
not obvious by sense perception in terms of their activities. In his term Paldstinenser 
he includes, as he is careful to tell us der Fellache, Beduine und Stadter (Moham- 
medaner und Christ). One is, perhaps, to conclude that the Jewish elements of the 
population are immune from such survivals of demonism, which seems hardly pos- 
sible. 

This study will be of some value toward the understanding of many passages in 
the Old Testament where we have survivals of demonism. It should help to remind 
us that archaeological investigations of any given area should be supplemented by 
anthropological investigations into the life of its modern inhabitants. It is true that 
the present may illumine the past fully as much as the past the present. 


Fiec, EpmMonp. Why I Am a Jew. Translated from the French by Louise 
Waterman Wise, with a Foreword by Stephen S. Wise. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1929. xviii-+-100 pages. $1.25. 

A charmingly written story of the writer’s religious history, how he was brought 
up in Judaism, left it in his youth, and returned to it in his maturity. His Judaism is 
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a broad and liberal kind and recognizes the close kinship between itself and Christian- 
ity. The really determining element in Fleg’s spiritual evolution seems to have been 
the racial instinct in his Jewish blood. The work of the translator has been beauti- 
fully done, and the Foreword starts the book off on the right foot. 


JorDAN, W. G. The Book of Job—Its Substance and Spirit. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. 194 pages. $2.00. 

This is a popular introduction to the Book of Job. It contains six brief intro- 
ductory chapters on such matters as the literary analysis of the book, its interpreta- 
tion, its spiritual meaning, and the like, a brief bibliography, and nearly one hundred 
pages of the text in a translation revised from that by Professor Taylor Lewis in the 
American issue of Lange’s Commentary on Job. 


KELLeETT, E. E. A Short History of the Jews down to the Roman Period. New 

York: Dial Press, 1929. 280 pages. $3.50. 

This is a thoroughly modern treatment of the History of Israel. It is provided 
with a concise Introduction of seventy-eight pages in which brief sketches are given 
of various subjects, such as the Hebrew conception of history, the Hebrew idea of 
Yahweh, the composite character of Old Testament books, the Hebrew use of parono- 
masia, the chronology of the Old Testament Hebrew modes of speech. Four detailed 
maps are also provided, as well as a glossary, a short bibliography, a chronological 
table and an Index. 

The book is charmingly written. The style is clear and winning and the narration 
is so full of interest as to carry the reader along without effort. The actual history is 
quite rightly begun with Moses. The Patriarchal period is relegated to the area of 
legend and myth. The homiletical character of the so-called “historics” is fully 
recognized; the rhetorical and bombastic character of much of the language is 
pointed out; and the unreasonable exaggeration of many figures is probably discount- 
ed. The point of view of the author is frank and free, unhampered by theological 
prejudices or traditional preconceptions. The work is but a sketch of the main course 
of events; it is lacking in the detail and minutiae necessary to a complete history. It 
omits all mention of the Assuan colony in Egypt. It pays scarcely any attention to 
the contacts of the Hebrew mind with the minds of adjacent peoples and civilizations. 
It carries the story clear down through New Testament times, yet makes no mention 
to the life and work of Jesus, the greatest of all the Jews. 

It needs much supplementation in order to be a complete history of the ancient 
Jewish people. But it is an admirable bird’s-eye view of the history of that people and 
an excellent book to place in the hands of an inquiring student, eager to know the 
truth of things as they are. 


Lipman, A. Authenticité du Pentateuque. Paris: Leroux, 1929. xii-+-290 pages. 

Fr. 20. 

The writer exhausts a volume of considerable size and displays a good deal of 
uncritical erudition in an attempt to refute the critical view of the composition of the 
Pentateuch. The following quotation from the conclusion of Book IV will give the 
reader an adequate idea of the sort of thing he may expect throughout this volume. 
“The historical problem of the origins of the Pentateuch is not solved by criticism. 
It cannot give, with any semblance of certainty, either the names of the authors of the 
different literary documents into which the text has been parted, with the pre-con- 
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ceived idea of its non-authenticity, or the ages in which these divers documents may 
have been composed, or the mame of the definitive redacteur, or the age of this last 
redaction.” 

Obviously the writer has no accurate idea of the critical attitude. Names and 
dates are to him the substance of literature and the soul of history. He succeeds in 
demolishing, entirely to his own satisfaction, from premises of his own choice, a 
point of view the deepest fundamentals of which he does not understand. But for all 
that he is inclined to be courteous, if withal somewhat condescendingly (cf. p. 280). 
For this small mercy all critics will feel due gratitude. 


SPERBER, A. Septuaginta-Probleme (Texte und Untersuchungen zur vormasor- 
ethischen Grammatik des Hebraischen. Herausgegeben von Paul Kahle. 
IlI—Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament. III. 
13.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1929. 101 pages. M. 7.50. 

Sperber contends (1) that Lagarde’s analysis of the sources of the Septuagint 
into three recensions, viz. (a) Origen, (b) Lucian, (c) Hesychius, does not accord 
with the facts; (2) that Rahlfs’s division into four groups is no more satisfactory ; and 
(3) that the key to the problem is to be found in the various forms in which proper 
names are transcribed. Many cases of variants are cited. The conclusion arrived at 
is that the age of recension is not determined by the script in which a manuscript is 
written, but rather by the place it occupies in the chronological series of manuscripts 
containing it. Also, it is incorrect to speak of variants of the Massoretic text when we 
should speak of variants from the Hebrew of which the Septuagint is a translation. 
On the basis of an exact study of the Greek text and its variants, the original Hebrew 
from which it was translated may be recovered. This study is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
DEANE, ANTHONY C. How to Understand the Gospels. New York: Harper, 

1929. 212 pages. $1.50. 

Here is a very readable popular statement of modern English critical opinion 
regarding the origins of the New Testament gospels. The views represented are in 
the main those of Canon Streeter, but with a somewhat stronger leaning toward 
traditional opinions regarding the Fourth Gospel. Such attempts to mediate between 
the research scholar and the general reader deserve high commendation. 


FREUNDORFER, JOSEPH. Die Apokalypse des Apostels Johannes und die hellen- 
istische Kosmologie und Astrologie. St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1920. 
x-+-148 pages. $1.80. 

The treatise by Franz Boll, Aus der Offenbarung Johannis, is here subjected to a 
searching criticism with particular reference to his theory that the author of Revela- 
tion drew largely for his imagery upon the astrological notions current in hellenistic 
literature. This view is vigorously combatted at every point. The sources of the 
imagery are found nearer at hand in the seer’s Jewish ancestry and especially in the 
capacity for “genuine visions” of which he was capable. The subject has not at- 
tracted much attention since Boll’s book appeared in 1914, and this criticism will 
be welcome as a stimulus to further discussion if not a final solution of the issues. 
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KLOSTERMANN, ErtcH. Das Lukasevangelium. 2 Aufl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929. 

246 pages. M. 9.50. 

This volume on Luke completes the important new edition of commentaries on 
the gospels in Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. In actual number of 
pages the revision is shorter than the original edition, but by the use of smaller type 
room has been made for a considerable amount of supplementary material. Large 
account has been taken of the more recent literature. There is a larger use of illustra- 
tive rabbinic citations drawn from the work of Strack-Billerbeck. On points of 
literary criticism the representatives of Formgeschichte have been cited as occasion 
has seemed to require. Readers are also made acquainted with recent English studies 
on the problem of a proto-Luke. Klostermann’s two earlier volumes on Mark and 
Luke, now available in a second edition, ought also to be at hand for use in the study 
of passages where Luke parallels the other evangelists. The three volumes together 
constitute the most valuable critical commentary at present available on the Synoptic 
Gospels, just as the new edition of Walter Bauer’s Das Johannesvangelium which ap- 
peared four years ago in this same series is still our best aid for critical study of the 
Fourth Gospel. 


Ropes, JAMES Harpy. The Singular Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. 46 pages. 

This very suggestive monograph, starting from Liitgert’s theory regarding 
Galatians, continues and expands this line of investigation to more specific and sig- 
nificant conclusions. The chief point in the new intrepretation concerns the type 
of hostility which Paul encountered in Galatia and attacked in his epistle. We are 
told that while there were Judaizers there was also another party of extreme hellen- 
istic liberals who were prone to carry Paul’s doctrine of liberty to pernicious ex- 
tremes. If these two groups of opponents are kept in mind when reading the Epistle 
to the Galatians it is thought that the difficulties formerly experienced by interpreters 
of the letter will be readily solved. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Bass, ARCHER B. Protestantism in the United States. New York: Crowell, 

1929. xiit+364 pages. $3.00. 

This is one among several books which have appeared in recent months to help 
along the cause of Church union in the United States. 

The book has two divisions: Part I, devoted to the origin and development of 
denominationalism in the United States; Part II, to interdenominationalism, its prob- 
lem and progress. After a meager historical background, based on a few familiar 
secondary materials, the author proceeds to a discussion of the good and evil of de- 
nominationalism, in which the evils outweigh the good, though there is generous recog- 
nition of the “real and permanent” achievement which has been the result of separa- 
tion. 

Co-operation is the key-word of Part II, and each of the five chapters making 
up this division deal with some of its phases. One of the points made in the discussion 
of co-operation and distribution of denominations, is that co-operation sentiment is 
strongest in those sections where no one denomination has a decided lead but where 
several denominations are about equal in numbers and influence. Some interesting 
facts are presented in chapter viii concerning the increasing number of “United 
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Churches”; a movement of growing importance in many sections of the country. 
The last chapter deals with training for co-operation and begins with the declaration 
that the movement toward interdenominationalism cannot be permanently checked. 


BEVAN, Epwyn. Sibyls and Seers. A Survey of Some Ancient Theories of Reve- 
lation and Inspiration. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. 189 
pages. $2.50. 

This volume presents a rapid survey of ancient beliefs in the reality of spirits, 
visions, divine manifestations, demons, written communications from the unseen 
world, voices from heaven, ecstasy, dreams and like phenomena of revelation and 
inspiration. The illustrative materials are drawn mainly from Greek and Roman 
sources, with incidental allusions to Hebrew and Christian authorities. In the six 


terse lectures that constitute the book one will find a wealth of information useful 
for orienting the student in the gentile environment where Christianity first devel- 


oped into a formal institution with fixed dogmas and cult practices. The pity of it is 
that Bevan is so little inclined to use the tools which he has supplied. When the 


description of ghostly apparitions, divine manifestations, voices from heaven, -or 
possession by spirits, reaches the point where a flood of light might be shed upon the 


corresponding item in Christianity by noting its conformity with the current type of 
interests and beliefs, our author is either silent or else is prone to deny the propriety 


of admitting the parallelism. 


Capoux, Cecit Joun. Catholicism and Christianity. New York: Dial Press, 
1929. xl-+-708 pages. 
An ample and fully annotated volume which traverses much philosophical and 
historical ground, and in a courteous but insistent way amasses a prodigious body of 
argument primarily against Romanism and secondarily against Anglo-Catholicism. 


Dompart, B., and Kats, A. (editors). Augustinus de civitate det. Vol. II, 
Books XIV-XXII. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. xxii-}-635 pages. M. 10.60. 


With gratifying promptness this new edition of Augustine’s City of God, in the 
convenient series of Teubner texts, has been brought to completion. Volume I, pub- 
lished a year ago, included Books I-XIII. 


Kriicer, Gustav (editor). Ausgewahlte Martyrerakten. 3. Aufl. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1929. xi-+-135 pages. M. 5.60. 
The handy collection of Acts of the Martyrs, edited by the late Rudolf Knopf, 
is now available in a third edition. The new editor has availed himself of the latest 


results of text criticism and has carefully revised and supplemented the extensive 
references to the modern critical literature. The book is an indispensable tool for 


every student carrying on research in the early history of Christianity. 


Kixer, Orro. Mission und Theologie. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929. M. 14. 

A series of studies in exposition of modern theories of missions, beginning with 
Schleiermacher. The book offers virtually a history of German thought on the mis- 
sionary problem, 
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MARCHANT, Sir JAMES. The Reunion of Christendom. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., Inc., 1929. xiv-+329 pages. $3.00. 

A frank interchange of opinion by well-selected representatives of the principal 
branches of the Christian church, on the problem of reunion as viewed severally by 
the communions they represent. The book is illuminating, and will help to clarify 
the reunion situation. 


Mart, Oscar. Economic Causes of the Reformation in England. New York: 
Macmillan, 1929. xxi-+-253 pages. $2.50. 
A valuable contribution to Reformation history, indicating the economic 
changes and motives of the age, and their profound influence on the ecclesiastical 
revolution in England. 


MEtForT, JOACHIM. Der Platonismus bei Clemens Alexandrinus. Tibingen: 

Mohr, 1928. iii+-93 pages. M. 4.40. 

To Paul the wisdom of the Greeks had seemed but foolishness in contrast with 
the saving worth of faith in Christ. Throughout the first century representatives 
of the new religion made little or no effort to approve their cause to the intellectuals 
of the time. But during the second century a change of attitude gradually emerged. 
In Clement of Alexandria Meifort finds the real beginnings of that intellectual de- 
velopment which effected an adjustment along mutually appreciative lines between 
Greek culture and Christianity. The result was a new “Christian philosophy.” This 
pamphlet makes a distinct contribution toward a better understanding of the process 
by which Christianity made conquest of those areas of intellectual interest which had 
previously been the peculiar possession of the heathen. 


Mister, Hans Micwaer. Erfahrung und Glaube bei Luther. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1929. viii-+199 pages. M. 9.75. 
This is a study on Luther’s religion. The author deals with the problem of 
religious experience and asks himself how Luther describes and evaluates the experi- 


ence of faith and what it meant to him in his own religious life. Nearly all the prob- 
lems of recent Luther-research are touched, and sometimes they are put into a new 
light. The chief shortcoming of the book lies in the fact that it is not purely historical. 
The author writes of Luther as if Luther had been involved in the grave problems of 
the dialectical theology of modern Germany. It is quite possible—yes, it is a fact, that 
in his own way he was. But it is doubtful whether the author of this book did 
justice to him; for he seems too much concerned with his own theological position 
which is by no means clear. Thus he makes not only Luther, but also the “dialec- 
ticians” and the reader suffer; for even if they acknowledge his good work, they 
never know whether they understand what he has meant to say. 


Mitrer, Kart. Kirchengeschichte, Vol. I, 2d ed., 3d Lieferung. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1929. xxxiv-}-569—816 pages. M. 20. 
In his review of this work in the Historische Zeitschrift, Hans Lietzmann wrote 
as follows: “In the manifold and rich theological literature of our generation Karl 


Miiller’s Church History stands out in solitary height, and it seems that it is to be 


the last work of its kind. At any rate, the development of scientific research renders 


it almost impossible that anyone will again have the courage and the power to write 
a history of the church in all its fields from the beginnings to the commencement of 


modern times,” 
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These words are weighty, and they are true. The future will probably see many 
an outline of church history, but hardly a Grundriss of the kind that Miller has pre- 
sented to us. With full use of the rich bibliographical and source material that recent 
decades have cast upon the shores of the scholar, in fu)) mastery of the diverse phases 
of the early history of Christianity, with the help of an exceedingly clear mind for 
which there is no problem too difficult to analyze, and in a form that is characterized 
by fluent, admirably calm style, he has completed the revision of the first volume 
of his work. This last Lieferung contains the history of the church in the ancient East 
and West from the time of Theodosius the Great until the dissolution of ancient civi- 
lization at the end of the sixth century after the reign of Justinian. The christological 
controversies, the régime of Justinian, the rise of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
bishops of Rome, and Augustine offer the great problems with which Professor Miiller 
deals in this last part of the volume. Again, everything is excellent and as perfect as 
can be expected. Specia] mention must be made of the chapter on Augustine, which 
is of a remarkable objectivity and full of fine wisdom, and of the chapter on the 
Roman Episcopate, the rise of which is described in full detail. A minute Index will 
be found very helpful. 

Professor Miiller’s kind reference to our announcement of the publication of the 
first two parts includes the statement that he can hardly expect to complete the re- 
vision of his work. But nevertheless, we hope that he continues what is so well begun. 
In assuring him of the gratefulness of the scholarly world for his labor, we express 
also the hope that he and his publishers will make arrangements for a translation. 


Prieta, S. J. Max. Um kirchliche Einheit. St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 
1929. xii-+-332 pages. $2.85. 
In this study a Jesuit writer looks into the recent conferences on co-operation and 
reunion, and expounds the Roman Catholic position on the question. 


Scumitt, Franciscus SALestus (trans.). S. Anselmi Cantuariensis Archiepis- 
copi Liber Monologion. Florilegium Patristicum Fasc. XX. Bonn, Ger- 
many: Hanstein, 1929. viit65 pages. M. 2.80. 

Critical edition of an outstanding work of Anselm with Prolegomena. 


ScHRAMM, Percy Ernst. Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, 1. Teil. Leipzig: Teub- 

ner, 1929. xiv-+305 pages. M. 18. 

A noteworthy book on the early Middle Ages. It records the history of a hope, 
the hope of a renovation of the world through Rome. The literature of this great ex- 
pectation from the fall of the Carolingian Empire to the Investiture controversy is 
examined with conscientious care and with close attention to historic events, 
STEVENSON, J. Studies in Eusebius. Cambridge: University Press, 1929. vii-+ 

145 pages. 

This excellent monograph may be read at a single sitting and is of enough value 
to justify the venture. In a half-dozen concise chapters the chief events in the career 
of Eusebius are sketched and the character of his work is interpreted. The writer is 
well acquainted with both the original sources of information and the modern critical 
literature in his field. He places the birth of Eusebius between the years 262 and 265, 
and infers from the limited evidence available that probably he had been born of 
heathen parents. A brief account of the older history of Christianity in Caesarea 
provides the setting in which to survey the early life and work of Eusebius. The aims 
and significance of his extensive literary work are set forth with genuine insight, but 
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it is his connection with the Arian controversy and his activities at the Council of 
Nicea that receive freshest treatment. Our author finds Eusebius to have had strong 
Arian leanings at the outset but not to have possessed a vigorously controversial 
temperament. It was in the interests of harmony that he had proposed his Caesarean 
creed at the Council; but when it was altered in the direction of a stricter orthodoxy, 
he did not withhold his signature. This action indicates not that he was weak or two- 
faced but that he was fundamentally irenic. In the years of strife that followed, he 
was often involved in embarrassing situations, but was a victim rather than an aggres- 
sor in theological debates. Stevenson insists that he was never really an Arian, a)- 
though on occasion his Arian friends used him for their own purposes. And the condi- 
tions of the age often conspired to make him their tool. Theologically speaking, he was 
more sinned against than sinning: “Unfitted by training, and apparently by nature, 
to control men, he was unable to influence those who traded upon his reputation in 
order to carry out their own doubtful transactions.” 


Wricut, F. A. (trans.). Fathers of the Church. New York: Dutton, 19209. 
vii-+-351 pages. $4.00. 

No amount of reading in modern books about historical persons is quite adequate 
to give one the sense of reality and appreciation that comes from reading the books 
which the ancients themselves composed. This is measurably true even when the 
documents are read in a modern translation. Consequently students of early Chris- 
tian history will welcome this volume of selections from the Latin Fathers, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. In a brief intro- 
ductory essay the translator describes the setting in which these Christian writers 
lived, and each group of selections is prefaced by a few well-chosen remarks on the 
life and work of the respective authors. Tertullian is represented by seven selections 
from his Apology, while his treatises on Women’s Dress and The Cloak versus the 
Toga are given in full. Cyprian’s The World and Its Vanities and The Unity of the 
Catholic Church stand complete, to which are added sections 23—29 from The Lapsed. 
These sections treat of the punishment of apostasy. There is one selection dealing 
with the gods of the Romans from Arnobius’ Against the Heathen and one on the 
pleasures of the senses from Lactantius’ Divine Institutes. Five hymns of Ambrose 
are given in both the Latin original and an English rendering. There is one excerpt 
from his treatise On Virgins, while a discussion on modesty and another on kindness 
have been selected from his Clergymen’s Duties. Jerome’s The Story of Malchus and 
The Virgin’s Profession have been printed entire, and all excerpts from Augustine 
have been chosen from the City of God. 

Of course it would have been easy to choose a different body of excerpts in ac- 
cordance with the varying interests of students, but the selections embodied in this 
volume are truly representative of both the literary abilities and the interests of the 
authors who are cited. The translator has been unusually successful in producing an 
easy reading yet dignified version, and many students will feel grateful to him for 
making more readily available these interesting documents from the past. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
BaHA, Aspou’L. Les Legons de Saint-Jean-d’ Acre. Translated by Hippolyte 
Dreyfus. Paris: Leroux, 1929. 424 pages. Fr. 36. 
This is a new edition of a French translation of the Table Talk of Abdou’l Baha. 
The original was taken down in Persian by one of his English followers, Laura Clif- 
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ford Barney, on the Island of St. Jean d’Acre, the headquarters of this religion with 
its stormy history of sectarian differences. The Talk has been arranged under such 
headings as: the réle of the prophet in human evolution, the origin and capacities of 
man, moot points of Christian doctrine, God’s manifestations. 


EDDINGTON, ARTHUR S. Science and the Unseen World. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1929. 91 pages. $1.25. 

Following out the implications of The Nature of the Physical World, the author 
draws a distinction between the real and the concrete. Scientific symbols are accepted 
for experimental purposes, but to religion is left the task of interpreting the symbols 
by a direct apprehension of meanings which science cannot give. The lecture is char- 
acterized by loose definition of such terms as “experience” and “knowledge,” so that 
the argument is vitiated thereby. 


Hawkins, C. J. Do the Churches Dare? New York: Macmillan, 1929. 174 
pages. $1.50. 
Modernism has failed to give the world a constructive faith. The writer there- 
fore essays an interpretation of the Christian doctrines of God, Christ, and redemp- 
tion in terms of Lloyd Morgan’s emergent evolutionism. 


HoFFrMANN, Georc. Das Problem der letzten Dinge. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 

& Ruprecht, 1929. 120 pages. M. 7.20. 

Nineteenth-century theology did not do full justice to the eschatological aspects 
of Christian faith. Now theologians are beginning to take account of the significance 
which New Testament scholars attribute to eschatology as the key to the understand- 
ing of primitive Christianity. The hope of an everlasting future is less a specific doc- 
trine than it is a point of view which affects every doctrine. The author declines to 
follow the Swiss theologians in their assertion that there is only a hope of salvation. 
On the contrary, time and eternity are interrelated so that by faith a Christian may 
have salvation both as a present enjoyment and as an expected future bliss. This 
monograph lengthens the series of “Studies in Systematic Theology” edited by Titius 
and Wobbermin. 


STREETER, B. H. Moral Adventure. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 132 pages. 
$1.25. 

The third chapter of the earlier book Adventure is here reprinted with a brief 
Introduction. In the discussion of sex morality, which occupies the larger part of the 
essay, the author takes a position between Judge Lindsay and “the morality of 
taboo.” 


Wuitney, R. E. Morality in the Making. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 167 
pages. $1.50. 

Morality is an adaptation to the environment which makes us feel that we are 
approved by others or by ourselves. The book fails of any significant contribution to 
moral theory because it fails to state the basis for the approval which determines 
moral conduct. 
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PREACHING AND WORSHIP 


MACKENZIE, JOHN G. Souls in the Making. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 259 
pages. $2.25. 

This book is intended primarily for pastors, but it is of interest to all persons 
who care for the psychology of character and personality. The last two chapters deal 
with the practical results of the author’s study. They handle with frankness and 
practical wisdom such questions as adolescence, sex, and the inferiority complex. 
They explain and enforce the preventive and therapeutic power of religion, discuss 
the relation between suggestion and prayer, and issue in a high appraisal of the place 
of the Gospel in the solution of problems of personal health and character. What 
gives this book an almost unique value is the combination in it of practical wisdom, 
religious faith, and psychological knowledge. The author is professor of sociology 
and psychology at Paton College, Nottingham. Incidentally the book is an introduc- 
tion to the large body of recent psychological literature. It is equipped with a good 
Index. 


Masson, THomas L. Ascensions. New York: Century Co., 1929. ix+-371 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a rather difficult book to characterize, but it is an extremely interesting 
book to read. It falls into two very distinct parts, the first consisting of excerpts from 
the author’s diary written from 1914 to 1919. These excerpts cover many subjects 
but always with a view to the writer’s spiritual experience during the period of the 
war. They are intimate and revealing. The second part consists of essays, specula- 
tions, deductions, convictions, on a wide range of intellectual and spiritual topics. 
The center of interest throughout is the interior life. Such titles as “Healing,” “Con- 
fession,” “Prayer,” “On Being Led,” “We Must Know Christ,” “Confession,” will in- 
dicate the wide scope of this part of the author’s work. He has read widely, and often 
appends to one of his discussions a list of helpful books. He has also thought much, 
and where his conclusions may fail to carry the complete assent of the reader, they 
cannot fail to stimulate him to think more courageously upon his own experiences. 
The author has found religion, a religion of his own, as every man’s religion must be 
to be worth anything. The literary charm of the book is quite equal to its spiritual 
insight. It is to be heartily commended. 


McConnELL, Francis JoHN. Human Needs and World Christianity. New 

York: Friendship Press, 1929. 231 pages. Cloth $1.50; paper $0.75. 

Six chapters on the world-wide mission of Christianity, dealing with the need of 
better health, more wealth, sounder knowledge, larger freedom, closer fellowship, and 
the vision of God. The study is based largely upon the proceedings of the’ Meeting 
of the International Missionary Council held in Jerusalem in 1928. But much more 
has gone into it—practical wisdom gained from wide experience, a broad humani- 
tarianism, a philosophic outlook, wide knowledge of historical movements, the sav- 
ing sense of humor and proportion for which the author is well known. This little 
book carries conviction at every point. It has also the advantage not possessed by all 
good books, of being extremely readable. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Betts, Grorce Hersert. The Beliefs of 700 Ministers. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1929. 74 pages. $1.00. 

Assuming that some definite content of belief is necessary to religious education, 
the purpose of the investigation reported in this monograph is to ascertain what the 
beliefs of ministers are as a criterion for determining what that content should be. 

The method of the investigation is a questionnaire sent to 1,500 ministers. Re- 
plies were received from 500 ministers in service and 200 theological students in 
training—7oo in all. Of the 56 beliefs included in the questionnaire there is unanimous 
agreement on but one item—the existence of God. Seventy-five per cent of the min- 
isters agree on 22 items. When the theological students are included, there is a 75 
per cent agreement on 11 items. With reference to the remaining items included in the 
56, there is wide personal and denominational difference. The wide variation in the 
beliefs among the ministers in service and among the theological students in training 
indicates that very considerable changes are taking place in the theological beliefs of 
the clergy. On the basis of five criteria that seem to him sound educationally, the 
author concludes that on the whole the list of 11 items is acceptable from a functional 
and educational point of view. 

The author suggests that the practical implications of the study are: (1) that a 
very simple statement of minimum theological content should be drawn up for use in 
religious education; (2) that such creedal statements as the Apostles Creed, on the 
several items of which there is such wide difference, should be omitted from religious 
instruction and public worship; (3) that no denomination has a right to impose be- 
liefs that are not generally held; and (4) that belief should be regarded as functional 
in the development of religious personality and society. 

It may be questioned whether the assumption that clergymen are the proper 
source from which to derive the criteria as to what the content of belief in religious 
education should be is correct. Such a source may be useful for determining the pres- 
ent status of popular theological belief. It would seem to be a much sounder basis 
for such criteria to take the expert judgment of a group of scholars who would arrive 
at their conclusion by a critical analysis of historical and biblical sources. And after 
all, is a minimum content of belief what religious education needs? Is it not to dis- 
cover what are the essential values and attitudes of the Christian religion, and in 
their amplitude, as functional convictions for the guidance of the religious life? 


Hires, Latrp T. The Effective Christian College. New York: Macmillan, 1920. 
259 pages. $2.00. 


At a time when an attempt is being made to determine what constitutes an effec- 
tive college of liberal arts from the standpoint of its function in modern society the 
author raises the question as to what criteria shall determine whether the church col- 
lege is effective as a Christian institution. The author assumes that the church college 
is an essential instrument of the Christian movement and that to be effective it must 
function in definitely religious ways. As an institution created by the church, the 
author holds that the function of the Christian college is twofold: to cultivate a posi- 
tive and vital religious life among its students and to prepare intelligent and effective 
lay and professional leaders for the sponsoring church. 

The book is divided into two parts. Chapters i-iv deal with the philosophy of 
education in the Christian college as distinguished from the philosophy of education 
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in a state-supported college; chapters v—viii set up a program for concreting this 
philosophy. While the author believes that the Christian college should offer a major 
and a minor in religion and religious education, he believes that it is the function of 
religious teachers in every field of the curriculum to help students discover the re- 
ligious values of their subjects and that there should be an intelligent and concerted 
action of all departments in this direction. He believes that the extra-curricular 
activities should be definitely organized with the curricular activities in the cultiva- 
tion of religious attitudes and appreciations. He makes much of the function of the 
churches in the environing college community in enriching the religious life of stu- 
dents. The author stresses the fact that an effective program of religious education 
should include not only the religious values resident in the curriculum but also the 
fundamental procedure of learning through responsible student participation. 

While the discussion is a critique upon the programs of the majority of church 
colleges as failing to fulfil their essential functions as instruments of the Christian 
movement, its chief contribution lies in its sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lem of the Christian college and in its constructive suggestions as to a program that 
may be considered effective. 


LoBINGIER, JOHN Leste. Youth and the World Outlook for Young People’s 
Classes and Societies. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1929. 64 pages. $0.35. 


This small study manual is another in “The Christian Life Series” planned for 
young people of high-school age or a little older. It is intended for discussion groups 
and is well organized. The point of view on missions is thoroughly modern, not to 
save the heathen from hell, or to confer benefits upon the undeveloped, but “to share 
capacity and experience in a mutual discovery of life,” as the author puts it, quoting 
from H. F. Ward. The book does not attempt too much but should be fruitful in de- 
veloping better knowledge of the missionary enterprise and truer Christian attitudes 
toward such than is the ordinary possession of young people. 


Oscoop, PHitirpes ENpEcott. Pulpit Dramas, a Series of Dramatizations for 
Church, Pulpit or Parish Use. New York: Harper, 1929. xxxi--191 pages. 
$1.75. 

This is the third book of dramas by the same author. As pastor of a church he 
has felt the need of variation from the sermon presentation of truth. He has also felt 
the need of giving young people a larger and more significant place in the activities 
of the church. Experimenting with the use of drama, he has felt that it gives a definite 
opportunity for a vital co-operative discovery and interpretation of scriptural lessons. 

Undoubtedly the purpose of the writer is praiseworthy, but the manner of his 
realization seems subject to severe criticism. Taking some incident from the Bible, 
his custom is to invite a group of young people creatively to dramatize it with him. 
But the samples given in this book show that the supernatural and miraculous ele- 
ments are those which give the atmosphere and that are depended upon for impres- 
sion. There is an unhesitating freedom in manipulating scripture and in putting into 
the mouths of the characters chosen the peculiar interpretation that the author wants 
to leave with his audience. While most of the situations have a historical coloring, 
accuracy gives place to sermonic purpose. Apart from its reactionary spirit, the la- 
bored way in which long dissertations are put in the mouths of the speakers and the 
artificial situations that are created make the whole a very amateurish production. 
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RupIsILL, Eart S. The Intimate Problems of Youth. New York: Macmillan, 

1929. 217 pages. $2.00. 

This is a fair restatement of what a good many others have said about adoles- 
cents. The author was formerly an instructor in psychology, but his book lacks the 
exact scientific statements that might be expected from such training. The work 
throughout reflects the writer’s present work of preaching. It tends to moralizing 
and to general statements without exact analyses or supporting evidence. The rating 
charts (pp. 85-89) are good illustrations of the failure to be scientifically accurate. 
No one with experience in rating would attempt to score with the method given or 
to lay any value on a composite score made with such a score card. For instance, 
what meaning would a composite score have if four different persons scored a young 
man on “appreciation” on a scale of “1 to 10 in ascending order of excellence” ? 


MISSIONS 
CAVELL, JEAN M. Filipino Playmates. New York: Friendship Press, 1929. 122 
pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 
Prepared for primary children. 


Converse, B. H. Little Kin Chan. New York: Friendship Press, 1929. 101 
pages. Cloth $1.25. 
The adventures of a little Japanese girl and her dog, written especially for boys 
and girls from six to nine years of age. 


EBERLE, EpirH, and McGAvraNn, GRACE W. Jewels the Giant Dropped. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1929. 138 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 
Ten stories about the people of the Philippine Islands for junior boys and girls, 
supplemented by suggestions for using them as study lessons. Bibliography. 


Huntinc, Harotp B. Pioneers of Goodwill. New York: Friendship Press, 
1929. xii++-142 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 
Brief accounts of an early Friend of the Indians, a Friend of the Colonists, the 
Father of California, an Apostle to the Red Indians, the Founder of the Moonlight 
Schools, and other pioneers of goodwill. For young people. 


LauBACH, FRANK C. Seven Thousand Emeralds. New York: Friendship Press, 
1929. 158 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 
A vivid description of the struggle for freedom and fuller life on the part of the 
Filipino people, written to enlist the sympathy and help of the youth of America. 


Lerper, Henry S. Blind Spots. New York: Friendship Press, 1929. xvi-+-143 
pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.60. 
A book written out of wide personal experience indicating to people how they 
may rid themselves of the blind spots of race prejudice. 


MEANS, FLorENCE C., and FULLEN, Harriet L. Rafael and Consuelo. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1929. vi+137 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 
Prepared for primary children. 
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McLEAN, Rosert N., and CrawForD, MABEL L. Jumping Beans. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1929. 151 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 
Eleven stories depicting the life of Mexican people in the United States, for 
junior boys and girls; followed by suggestions as to how best to present these to the 
class. 


Satter, T. H. P. Christianity’s Supreme Issues. New York: Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 1929. 57 pages. Paper $0.25. 
A guide book for the co-operative study of the six supreme needs of humanity, 
based upon Human Needs and World Christianity, by F. J. McConnell. 


STauFFER, M. T. World Missions as Seen from Jerusalem. New York: Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 1929. 93 pages. Paper $0.50. 


A course of six studies for adults based on Roads to the City of God, by Basil 
Mathews, and the Reports of the Jerusalem Council. 


TyLeR, Ernest D. China at the Crossroads. University of Kansas, 1928. 45 
pages. 
A prize essay, dealing with the application of the teachings of Jesus to the Chi- 
nese temperament and the results that may be expected. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DENSMORE, FrANcES. Papago Music (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 

American Ethnology, Bulletin 90). Washington: Government Printing 

Office, 1929. xx-+-229 pages. $1.25. 

In the state of Sonora, Mexico, and in southern Arizona is a gentle, agricultural 
tribe of Indians called the Papago. During the year 1920 the author of this compila- 
tion visited this tribe, and through the assistance of competent interpreters, tran- 
scribed their songs, which are now printed as Bulletin 90 of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The songs are gathered under eleven heads as follows: songs connected 
with legends, songs used in the treatment of the sick, songs connected with cere- 
monies, songs connected with expeditions to obtain salt, war songs, songs of the kick- 
ing-ball race, songs of the bat dance, dream songs, hunting songs, songs for the enter- 
tainment of children, and miscellaneous songs. There are pictures gathered by the 
author to illustrate the life of the Papago tribe, and a well-classified index. 


FEwKEs, J. WALTER. Forty-Fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1926-1927. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1928. vii-t+555 pages. $2.25. 

A very small part of this big volume is given over to the annual report of the 
chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Mr. J. Walter Fewkes. In fact, the re- 
port occupies but nineteen pages, while the remainder of the volume, more than five 
hundred pages, is devoted to four papers of great interest. The first is by John P. 
Harrington on “Exploration of the Burton Mound at Santa Barbara, California”; 
the second by John R. Swanton on “Social and Religious Beliefs and Usages of the 
Chickasaw Indians”; a third on “Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians,” by 
Frances Densmore; and the fourth by Gerard Fowke on “Archeological Investiga- 
tions—II,” the latter being a report on explorations in Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
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Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia, Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois. All the 
papers are copiously illustrated, and there is an excellent index, a matter of great im- 
portance in a book such as this. 


MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Observations on the Thunder Dance of the Bear Gens 
of the Fox Indians (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnolo- 
gy, Bulletin 89). Washington: Government Printing Office, 1929. v-+-73 
pages. $0.65. 

This book contains two accounts of the Thunder Dance of the Fox Indians, given 
by two members of the society. The accounts are in the Indian text, with an English 
translation on the opposite page. The first is by Jim Peters, which was obtained 
some years ago but which, at Peter’s request, was withheld from publication until 
after his death, as he would have suffered socially had it become known that he had 
revealed this information. The second account is more than twice as long as the 
first, and we are told that the name of the Indian who gave it is withheld to avoid his 
possible expulsion from the society. The two accounts supplement one another and 
contain a wealth of ethnological information. 


Roberts, FRANK H. H., Jr. Shabik’eshchee Village, A Late Basket Maker Site 
in the Chaco Canyon, New Mexico (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 92). Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1929. viii--164 pages. $1.00. 

The cultural levels of the southwestern part of the United States are classified 
under two main headings: the basket-maker and the pueblo, the basket-maker rep- 
resenting the older culture. The basket-maker group has three phases, the pueblo 
five. The author describes each of these several phases as an introduction to his de- 
scription of the ruin which he studied in 1927, and which he called Shabik’eshchee 
Village, meaning “sun-picture-place,” the name given by the Navaho workmen em- 
ployed. The accomplishment of the expedition under Mr. Roberts is well told and 
illustrated by numerous pictures and drawings, while the “finds” are particularly in- 
teresting as well as revealing. 


SWANTON, JOHN R. Myths and Tales of the Southwestern Indians. (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 88). Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1929. x-+-275 pages. $1.00. 

The Indian tales and myths making up this volume were collected by the author, 
largely in 1908 and 1914, though some of the Creek myths were gathered years ago by 
W. O. Tuggle and have been preserved in manuscript in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The stories are divided into five sections as follows: Creek stories, 
Hitchiti stories, Alabama stories, Koasati stories, and Natchez stories. First under each 
division come the stories dealing with natural phenomena or the doings of ancient 
heroes which might more properly be called “myths”; next are the stories of visits 
to the world of the dead, of which there are comparatively few; then stories of con- 
tests between men and animals or supernatural beings in the form of animals; next 
stories of happenings among the animals, of which there are a great many; then stories 
of the “Southwestern trickster Rabbit”; and last stories borrowed from the Negroes 
and the whites and a few war stories. Many of the stories are quite suitable for 
children and compare favorably with the famous tales of Uncle Remus. 
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This Journal, published ten times cach year, has for its chief purposc to point 
out new ttends:in religious and in character education, to show the application 


of new methcds in concrete situations, and to integrate into such education 
whatever appears of yaluc from the related fields of education, psychology, 


sociology, and philosophy. The September issue points out the need for under- 
standing more about emotional life through such articles as these— 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Harrison Sacket Elliott 


IS THERE A’ TECHNIQUE FOR THE CURE OF SOULS? 
C. Rankin Barnes 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CLERGYMAN, PSYCHIATRIST 
AND SOCIAL WORKER 
E. Van Norman Emery 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS IN CLINICAL CASES 
Karl M. Bowman 


Articles by ten other well-known writers, News Notes and Editoria) Com- 
ments, Book Discussions and Reviews give variety and appeal to a)) classes of 


readers. 


Later fal} issues, in addition to articles of varied interest, emphasize the 
following great problems— 


October—THE ADULT AND His NEEDS 
November~CHARACTER EDUCATION 


December—CHILDREN AND THEIR NEEDS 


Rewicious Enucation wil! keep you ia touch with the latest trends and 
movements in religious and character education. Write for descriptive folder 


and list of Monographs, 


Yearly subscription, $5.00. Single issucs, 60 cents. 
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